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SUMMER SCHOOL OF LINGUISTICS 1959 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In view of the encouraging participation in 
the Summer School of Linguistics conducted at 
the University of Alberta during July and Aug- 
ust 1958, the University, again in cooperation 
with the Canadian Linguistic Association, is 
now making provisional plans for a second 
Summer Shool of Linguistics to be held during 
the 1959 Summer Session. It is expected that 
the following courses will be available : 


® Comparative Classical Philology 
General Linguistics 


@ General Phonetics and Phonemics 
combined with one of : 
(i) Morphology and Syntax 
(ii) English Phonetics 
(iii) French Phonetics 
@ Introduction to Slavic Linguistics 
@ Linguistic Geography and Lexicography 
@ Modern English Grammar 
@ Semantics and Translation Theory and Prac- 
tice (English-French, French-English). 
@ Teaching English as a Second Language. 
More detailed information will appear in the 
Spring issue of the Journal. In the meantime, 
all interested persons should direct their in- 


quiries to Dr. Ernest Reinhold, Director, Sum- 


mer School of Linguistics, University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
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THE CANADIAN LINGUISTIC ASSOCIATION 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report, 1957-58 


It is pleasant to be able to report another successful year. 
The association is becoming widely known both through its 
journal and the scholarly activities of its members. The time is 
now ripe to begin another membership campaign, for there are 
many institutions and individuals who would support our asso- 
ciation if only they were invited to do so. 


As of May 31 last year, the association had a total member- 
ship of 253 : 60 institutions and 193 private members. During 
the current year 22 memberships have lapsed, 59 new members 
have joined, and 2 members have been reinstated — a net gain 
of 39. The total membership on May 31, 1958 was, therefore, 
292 members: 72 institutions and 220 private members, all 
being paid up to June 1958. It is hoped that all members in ar- 
rears for the current year will. pay their dues at the earliest op- 
portunity. 


At the beginning of the last fiscal year, our bank balance 
was $471.42. Total receipts from all sources amounted to 
$2187.68, which includes memberships, sale of back issues, ad- 
vertising revenue, contributions, accounts receivable, bank interest, 
and travel grants. The last-mentioned item amounted to 
$655.00, all of which was paid out to enable members to attend 
the Edmonton meeting. Total disbursements for the year were 
$1703.95, leaving a year-end balance of $965.15. 


To our cash balance of $965.15 must be added $509.85, 
the estimated value of stamps and stationery on hand, plus some 
900 salable issues of the Journal. Our total current assets there- 
fore approximate $1475.00. 


During the next few weeks we shall have to pay out 
$250.00 for two fellowships granted to students attending the 
Summer School of Linguistics at the University of Alberta and 
$123.13 for the second reprinting of the first four issues of the 
Journal. 


For our sound financial health we are in part indebted to 
W. J. Gage and Co. and McClelland and Stewart Ltd., who 
have made generous contributions to our association through 
advertising. With regret I report that McClelland and Stewart 
withdrew their support in the middle of the year, a loss which 
was partially compensated for by the contribution of $50.00 


il 


from the Translators’ Journal (Journal des Traducteurs), for 
whom we carried an advertisement in Vol. 3, No. 2 


In addition, we received $100.00 from the Memorial 
University of Newfoundland, the second of five similar instal- 
ments generously granted to us by that university last year. 


The financial position of the Association is reasonably 
healthy. May each of us strive to keep it that way ! 


{ REPORT ON THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1958 


The fifth annual meeting of the Canadian Linguistic Asso- 
ciation was held June 12-3 at the University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, in conjunction with the Conference of Learned So- 
cieties. Fifty members registered, the average attendance being 
about twenty-five. In addition to the Executive Meeting and 
the General Business Session, three paper-reading sessions were 
held, during which a total of twelve papers were presented. For 
details of the programme consult the inside back cover of JCLA, 
4:1 (Spring, 1958). 

At the Business Meeting a new slate of officers was elected, 
a number of committees formed, and several important resolu- 
- tions passed. The following officers were installed for the term 
1958-60 : Past President, G. Dulong (Laval); President, J. B. 
Rudnyckyj (Manitoba); Vice-President, E. R. Seary (Me- 
morial) ; Secretary-Treasurer, W. S. Avis (R.M.C.); Executive 
Officers : R. J. Baker (U.B.C.), W. F. Mackey (Laval), A. M. 
Rigault (McGill), R. H. Robinson (Toronto). It was decided 
that J.-P. Vinay (Montreal) should remain as Editor of the 
Journal, together with his editorial board. 


The following committees were set up with chairman as 
indicated : Nominating Committee, E. R. Seary (Memorial), 
who was instructed to prepare for the 1959 meeting a plan for 
creating an advisory board whose members would be replaced 
in alternate years. Membership Committee, H. R. Wilson 
(R.M.C.), who will lead the concerted drive for new members 
during the coming year. Programme Committee, R. J. Baker 
(U.B.C.), who will arrange the programme for the 1959 
meeting, which is to be held in Saskatoon. Miss M. Cameron 
(Saskatchewan) volunteered to act as the Association’s repres- 
entative on the spot. Finance Committee, E. R. Seary (Me- 
morial) ; Professor Seary agreed to work with President Rud- 
nyckyj in the important task of raising funds to enable the 
association ‘to pursue its many objectives. This committee was 
formed after the members agreed that the membership should for 
the time being remain at two dollars a year. Editorial Com- 
mittee, J.-P. Vinay (Montreal); the purpose of this committee 


is to look into the problems of type and format which face the 
editor of a linguistic journal. Committee on Modern Grammar, 
D. F. Theall (Toronto); the purpose of this committee is to 
expedite research in the fields of English and French grammar 
and to promote the adoption of structural principles in the 
teaching of grammar. ‘The chairman was instructed to build 
his committee in such a way that all interested groups would be 
represented. 


_ In addition to motions concerned with the election of 
officers and the formation of committees, the following were 
carried ; 


1. that the members approve the Executive's decision to offer 
two grants totalling $250.00 to enable two -students to 
attend the 1958 Summer School of Linguistics at Alberta. 


2. that an amount not exceeeding $500.00 be set aside each year 
that a Summer School of Linguistics is held to provide assist- 
tance in the form of grants for budding linguists. This mo- 
tion was carried on the understanding that the financial 
position of the Association in a given year would determine 
the amount earmarked for this purpose. 


3. that “‘the Association attempt to promote the provision of 
translation services in Canada and to better coordination of 
translation services among British, American and Canadian 
agencies responsible for this work; and that to make this 
promotion possible a modest grant of approximately $100.00 
(at the discretion of the executive) be made available to J. St. 
Clair-Sobell (U.B.C.), or some other member present in 
Ottawa.” 


4. that the Secretary-Treasurer reply to a letter received from the 
President of the University of Saskatchewan accepting his in- 
vitation to meet in Saskatoon with the Conference of Learned 
Societies in June 1959. 


5. that Dr. Andrew Stewart, President of the University of Al- 
berta, be made an Honorary Life Member of the Association 
in appreciation of the generous and invaluable support given 
to the association by the University of Alberta and, indeed, 
by Dr. Stewart himself. 


The question of increasing the number of issues of the 
Journal was raised, but it was felt that the Association’s resources 
at present make such a plan impracticable. However, it was 
agreed that every effort should be made to increase the number of 
pages in each issue, the degreee of expansion to be determined by 
the funds available in a given year. 


Ernest Reinhold (Alberta) presented a progress report con- 
cerning the Summer School of Linguistics planned for 1958 at 
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the University of Alberta. His report on the outcome of this 
venture will appear in the Spring (1959) issue of the Journal. 


The report of the Dictionary Committee was presented by 
Chairman M. H. Scargill. Briefly, the plans for a Dictionary 
of Canadian English are well advanced and a great deal has been 
. accomplished. It was announced that W. J. Gage Limited of 
Toronto has undertaken to publish a pilot volume under the 
editorship of Charles J. Lovell; this Dictionary of Canadianisms 
is expected within the next three years. W. J. Gage has also 
undertaken to publish a series of general Canadian dictionaries 
for schools, under the joint editorship of W. S. Avis, R. J. 
Gregg, C. J. Lovell, and M. H. Scargill, all members of the CLA 
Dictionary Committee. The first of these should be ready by 
the fall of 1959. Dr. W. R. Wees of Gage Limited has assured 
us of continued support for our dictionary activities. Moreover, 
the University of Alberta has given the committee a small grant 
to enable us to build up a collection of speech recordings gathered 
from different parts of Canada, and has promised accommodation 
for the DCE files and activities. 


The members also learned that the French-English, English- 
French dictionary being compiled at the University of Montreal 
is making good progress; this work is being edited by J.-P. 
Vinay, H. Alexander and P. Daviault. The Dictionary of New- 
- foundland, is also moving ahead as quickly as resources permit. 


All in all, the CLA has had an active and productive year. 
It cannot be too strongly stressed that our continued productivity 
depends on the strength of the Association, and the source of 
our strength lies in our membership; we need articles and reviews 
for the journal; we need papers for our annual meeting; and we 
need an increased membership to keep the Association strong. 


WALTER S. AvIs, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


VARIA 


[Items for inclusion in Varia should be sent to M. H. Scargill, 


University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta.] 


1 


oo 


. A Questionnaire accompanies this copy of your Journal. We shall 
be grateful if you will complete it and return it to the Varia Editor. 


. This last Summer at the University of British Columbia a special 
course in English language has been offered to Education students. 
The course, given by Professor Baker, deals with English grammar 
and phonetics, the history of English, linguistic geography, and with 
the adaptation of materials for use in schools. 


. A British Columbia Teachers’ Workshop held in August at Nelson, 
B.C. devoted some time to discussion of what modern linguistics 
can offer to the schools. 


. We learn that yet another member of our Association, Dr. H. H. 

Jackson, of Newfoundland had the good fortune to attend the 
meetings of the International Federation for Modern Languages 
and Literatures in Heidelberg in 1957. 


. Members of our Association who feel that they will .need money 


to help them attend the Annual Meetings in Saskatoon (June, 1959) 
should notify the Secretary-Treasurer in good time. It is possible 
that limited funds for travel will be available. 


. In May, one of our members, the Reverend Douglas Ellis, gave a 
short course in the Cree language at Prince Albert Indian School, 
Saskatchewan. Prince Albert was chosen because it is in the middle 
of the Cree-language country. Conservationists and clergymen 
attended the course along with two ladies. 


. All members wishing to give papers at the 1959 Annual Meeting 


should get in touch with Professor R. J. Baker, English Department, 
U.B.C., the Chairman of the programme committee at the earliest 
opportunity. Please state the subject of the paper you wish to give 
and the time you would like to have allotted to you, usually a 
maximum of one half hour. 


. Le R. P. Ernest Richer vient de partir pour l’Europe, ov il fera des 
séjours en Allemagne, au Danemark et en Angleterre avant de s’ins- 
ecrire a Ja Sorbonne aux cours de A. Martinet. Il y terminera une 
thése de doctorat sur la Glossématique; d’ores et déja, la Section 
de Linguistique vient de publier sa thése préliminaire sur le méme 
sujet, sous le titre suivant: La Glossématique, ou le Triomphe de 
la forme linguistique. Publications de la Section de Linguistique, 
Série II, No 5 (1958) : 96 pages. On peut se procurer cette publica- 
tion en en faisant la demande A J.-P. Vinay, 


. Le Centre de recherches en lexicologie de l'Université de Montréal a 
commencé un nouveau dictionnaire depuis quelques mois; il s’agit 
dun dictionnaire bilingue scolaire, anglais-francais, donnant l’usage 
canadien et nord-américain, qui doit sortir, en 1959. Le Secrétariat 
du Centre s’est agrandi, et compte maintenant trois chercheurs, G. 
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des Marchais, P. Beuzelin, L. Williams, qui travaillent sous la di- 
rection de G. R. Lefebvre. Le dictionnaire est composé par J.-P. 
Vinay et P. Daviault. 


f 10. R. Charbonneau et J.-P. Vinay ont présenté les vues de la Section 
de linguistique de l'Université de Montréal a la commission du pro- 
gramme de la Faculté des Arts de Laval (mai 1958) ainsi que des 
communications sur “La langue parlée au niveau universitaire” au 
récent congrés de l’ACELF a Chicoutimi. 

University of Alberta, 
M. H. SCARGILL, 


A PROPOS DU MOT “CAGEUX” 


Dans la livraison d’octobre 1957, M. Gaston Dulong, professeur & 
l'Université Laval, consacrait quelques pages fort intéressantes a l’his- 
toire des mots cage et cageux. M. Dulong a remonté, dans l'histoire de 
ces mots, jusqu’a l’année 1693, alors que “cage” et “cajeu” apparais- 
sent cdte a céte dans les comptes du Séminaire de Québec. 


“Ces deux mots, écrivait M. Dulong, remontent beaucoup plus loin 
qu’on ne le croit généralement. C’est au 17¢ siécle qu’ils apparaissent 
pour la premiére fois et l'emploi qu’on en fait laisse supposer qu’ils sont 
connus depuis longtemps.” M. Dulong avait parfaitement raison, puis- 
que nous avons trouvé, aux Archives de la Province, une piéce datée 
du ‘‘dernier jour’ de septembre 1647, dans laquelle apparait, trés lisi- 
blement écrit, le mot cajeux. 

Le document est une requéte adressée a ‘“‘Messieurs du Conseil esta- 
bly par sa’Majeste pour Les affaires de La nouvelle france” par “Les 
habittans des Trois Rivieres stipulés par Mr Jacques Hertel sindic di- 
ceux’’.! C’est le huitiéme paragraphe de cette requéte qui nous inté- 
resse plus particuliérement : 


“Quil leur soit donné une chaloupe pendant lesté pour sen 
‘servir tant pour le foin, Les Cajeux quautres necessités 
laquelle chaloupe sera mise entre les mains d’un habittant 
pour en prendre le soin et satisfaire par ceux qui en au- 
ront Besoin”. 

Voila bien un emploi trés ancien du mot cageux; si ancien, nous 
semble-t-il, que — tout profane que nous soyons — nous osons nous 
demander si ce mot n’aurait pas, aprés tout, une origine francaise. Aux 
spécialistes de répondre. Quant & nous, nous retournons a nos piéces 
d’archives. 


André VACHON, Archives de la Province de Québec. 


1 Archives de la Province de Québec, Collection de piéces judiciaires et notariales. 23. 


PITCH AND STRESS AS PHONEMES : 
ANALYSIS OR SYNTHESIS ? 


With the publication of An Outline of English Structure in 
1951 linguists were presented with a new phonetic analysis of 
English. But it was unfortunate that the authors were tempted 
to suggest that their work would serve as a ‘‘phonemic”’ analysis 
of English, or, at least, to allow others to interpret it in that way 
and to suggest that discrete phonetic items are phonematic; that 
is to pass off a linguistic analysis as a synthesis. In recent years 
the result has been that some linguists have attempted to combine 
the syntactical structures set out, for example, by Fries with the 
phonological analysis by Trager and Smith or, as in the case of 
Hill’s Introduction to Linguistic Structures, to use an American 
idiolect (Hill’s own) as a basis for a set of phonemes to explain 
English syntax in phonological terms. 


To those who cannot -accept a phonetic analysis as a 
phonematic statement Hill's book is meaningless and others, such 
as Roberts’ Patterns of English, are disappointing. 


Since it seems that some American linguists are likely to 
continue this procedure, we feel that it is in order to offer a word 
of caution, 


At the outset, we wish to comment on the analysis of the 
stress and pitch system of English into sets of four; it is here in 
particular that discrete phonetic items are being offered as 
phonemes, 


We cannot deny that Hill, for example, may have four 
phonemes of stress in his idiolect or four pitches which are 
significant to him. But it by no means follows that in our 
idiolects of English there are the same number. Indeed, not one 
of us has that number. For all of us only three stresses have 
phonematic value; and when offered as discrete entities none of 
them is phonematic. We find a distinction between primary, 
secondary, and tertiary stresses as in white house and White Hou- 
se. As tor White house (belonging to the Whites), we find the 
same stress on each word, be it primary, secondary, or tertiary. 
We have a large number of minor stresses, none of which contrast 
with the main three and which we, therefore, cannot consider as 
phonemes. 


So far as pitch is concerned, it may well be that Hill and 
others think they have four levels that are phonemes. But we 
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cannot accept four phonemes of pitch, and we seriously question 
the existence of pitches of any kind as discrete phonemes in 
English. We regard varying levels of pitch as the necessary con- 
comitants of stress. 


Since language is a synthesis in which the structures are 
‘more important than their parts, what must be regarded as 
significant about pitch is the pitch pattern of a complete utter- 
ance, either of a whole syntactic unit or of units within it. We 
distinguish three contours of pitch : falling, rising, and a neu- 
tralisation of either one of these. A falling contour normally 
accompanies a statement; a rising pitch can convert this same 
statement into a question. The neutral contour is the sign of a 
phonologically and syntactically incomplete utterance, viz. a 
phrase or clause. Within these three contours the type of pitch 
on discrete words may be so varied as to be almost uncountable. 


The real terminal juncture is the silence which follows any 
one of the three pitch contours. If silence follows the neutral 
pitch contour, an utterance is phonologically and usually syn- 
tactically incomplete. If silence follows the rising or the falling 
pitch contour, an utterance is phonologically but not necessarily 
syntactically complete. The analysis of English pitches and 
stresses into sets of four has proved inapplicable to the teaching 
of English in those parts of Canada which we represent. 


P. D. DRYSDALE, Memorial University, 
Newfoundland ; 


W. F. MACKEY, Laval University; 
M. H. SCARGIL , University of Alberta.’ 


1 [ wish to add my name to the foregoing note, on the 
ground that I too fail to see why English should have four 
pitches and four stresses, or why the so-called “barred eye’ 
should be kept apart from the various other allophones of /2/. 
But my position differs in so far as English is to me a foreign 
language, chiefly learnt at the hands of British phoneticians of 
the London school, whose idiolect is far removed from those 
described in most works published in America. Furthermore I 
find that none of my English-speaking students here at U. of M. 
conform to any of the analyses which are criticized above. A 
frank clarification of such problems would do much to dispel 
current prejudice against structural linguistics amongst the staff 
and the students of many a Canadian institution. 


J. P. VINAY, Université de Montréal 


THE FRENCH ELEMENT IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
PLACE NAMES 


E. R. Seary, Memorial University of Newfoundland, St. John’s 


Newfoundland place names derive from several linguistic 
bases — Portuguese, French, English, Basque, Breton, Micmac 
Indian, Gaelic and perhaps Scandinavian — with English and 
French names far out-numbering the rest. My study of the 
French element is still far from complete but, if it were, the 
limits of this paper would, of course, not admit of my treating 
it exhaustively. What I propose to do, then, is simply to give 
a short sketch of the history of the recording of the names and 
of their variety in the land of their adoption. 

If for our present purpose we omit any reference to names 
which may have been given previously by the indigenous Indians 
or by early Scandinavian explorers, about which there is some 
conjecture but little evidence, the first names imposed in New- 
foundland were Portuguese, which occur in maps produced 
within a few years of the discovery of the island in 1497. The 
first record of French nomenclature follows some thirty-seven 
years later in the Premiére Relation de Jacques Cartier de la Terre- 
Neufve, the account of Cartier’s expedition in 1534 along the 
coast of the Northern Peninsula of Newfoundland to the Straits 
of Belle Isle and along the coast south of Labrador. Among 
these names, some of which were not only recorded, but also 
imposed, by Cartier, are Cap de Bonne Viste and Saincte Ka- 
therine, which, however, have achieved a final form in either 
Spanish or Portuguese — Bonavista and Catalina. The harbour 
called variously Kapont, Rapont, Carpunt, Carpont, Carpon 
(apparently a Breton word with the element Ker — town, 
village, home), according to Biggar was ‘named from its 
resemblance to Le Kerpont |meaning ?] which occupies an exact- 
ly similar position between the island of Bréhat and the French 
coast to the west of St. Malo,’' though Harrisse says that it is 
a common place name in Brittany.?, The modern spelling, 
Quirpon, seems to date from Bowen’s map of cl742, but the 


1 Biggar, The Voyages of Jacques Cartier, Ottawa, 1924, p. 10. 


2 Harrisse, Découverte et évolution cartographique de Terre-Neuve, 
London and Paris, 1900, p. 171. I have, however, found only one example 
of the name, in the form Kerpunz, NW of Quiraperlé. 
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local pronunciation [ka'pun] retains a memory of the old 
form. The cape and harbour named Dégrat may indicate a 
place from which boats left the fishing-fleet to follow the cod.* 
‘Les deux Belle Isles qui sont prés de cap Rouge’ may recall Belle 
Isle off the coast of Brittany. The account of: Cartier’s second 
. voyage in 1535-36 contains the place name Rougnouse (Fr. 
rogneux - se —— scruffy, mangy, as of rock covered with weed, 
slime and shells), which has settled into the form Renews.* The 
common English name for the phenomenon is Shag, which 
occurs frequently in Newfoundland nomenclature. 

After Cartier’s expeditions, the number of French names 
on maps of Newfoundland steadily increased, despite the fact 
that the nomenclature on a number of maps by French carto- 
gtaphers such as Roth (1542), the anonymous maker of the 
Harleian map (1542-43) and Desceliers (1546), is often mostly 
in Portuguese. During the next twenty years, the following 
names occur (among others, of course) : The Harleian map : 
Des Oyseaulx (also recorded by Cartier) ; C. despoir (after Port. 
cabo de espera, now C. Spear): B. St marie; B. de St andré. The 
Cosmographie of Jean Alfonse (1544) : les isles d’Espoir 
(a group of small islands south of C. Spear, of which Spear I. 
preserves the original appellation of the group); Bacaillau (a 
near-French adaptation of Port. bacalhao — cod, now Bacca- 

- lieu) and la baye de la Cramilliére (Fr, crémailliére — ? pot- 
hook or crenellated battlement). The Nicolas Vallard map 
(1547) : Forillon (from Port. farelhio — reef, steep rock, steep 
little island, now Ferryland:> and Plaisance, now Placentia, 
tire son nom de plazencia que les espagnols lui donnérent.’’® In 


3 Dégrat is variously defined : 

1. ‘des sécheries de morues’, de la Ronciére, ‘Le premier routier- 
pilote de Terre-Neuve (1579)' in Bibliotheque de U'Ecole des Chartes, Vol. 
64, Paris, 1904, pp. 116-121. 

2. ‘Départ d’un bateau qui se rend a la péche de la morue. &tre 
en dégrat, se dit d’un bateau qui a quitté le port pour aller a la péche de 
la morue.’ Larousse du XXe Siécle, 1929. 

3. 1. ‘En dégrat se dit du bateau quittant le havre ot le navire 
est ancré et allant chercher alileurs meilleure péche. 2. Synonyme de 
débarcadére. Littré, Dict. de la Langue francaise, 1956. 

De Courcelle 1675 records Degrat du pillier and Degrat du cheual. 


4. ‘There is rock off the coast of Brittany having the same name, and 
right in the entrance of the harbour of Renews, there is a large rock of 
precisely the same description.’ Howley, Newfoundland Name-Lore, 
Art. XXVI. 


5 Forillon also occurs in Cartier (1534) and in the forms Farrillon 
(1597), Farillon (1610) and Ferillon (1674). Le Bocage Boissaie (1678) 
has B. des forillons and Forillon. Howley, op. cit., Art. XXV defines fo- 
rillon — ‘a rock or island standing close to the mainland with a very 

. narrow channel between’, but I have been unable to trace the word in 
Hatzfeld-Darmesteter, Littré, Larousse or Mansion. 


6 Lahontan c1696 in The Oakes Collection, Ottawa, 1940, p. 54. 


the seventeenth century Placentia was the most important French 
station in Newfoundland. 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as the 
French went ever further afield in the search for cod and attempt- 
ed to assert their authority in Newfoundland, their contribution 
to Newfoundland nomenclature grew rapidly. Le Vasseur in 
1601 recorded such new names as Chapeau Rouge, Trou 4a l’asne, 
La Belline on the South Coast, and C. raye, R. dognon, R. 
double on the West Coast. In 1612, Champlain, the first 
hydrographer to explore French possessions in America, marked 
on the South and Southwest Coasts, in a numerous nomen- 
clature, trépasés and Port aux Basques. Jacobsz in 1621 re- 
corded several new names in the Northern Peninsula, and the 
Dutch cartographers of the 1660s added to their number. De 
Courcelle’s map of 1675 is noteworthy as the work, not of a 
more or less illiterate pilot or cartographer, but of an officer of 
the French Royal Navy.’ 


A document of a different kind from the maps which have 
beeen the main sources of information hitherto, is the Journal 
d’une Expedition de D'Iberville by l’Abbé Jean Beaudoin, 
1696-97, notable for its statistics of the population of settle- 
ments, for some interesting gallicized phonetic forms of English 
place names of which Ouit lis baye (Witless Bay) and Fraische 
ouatre (Freshwater) are outstanding, and for one historical 
anecdote : 


Havre-de-Grace |now Harbour Grace] ‘Ce havre 
est le premier estably par les Anglais en l’isle de 
Terre-Neuve. Il mourut icy un habitant, il y a 
trois ans, né en ce lieu, age de quatre-vingt-trois 
ans.’ 
A note adds: ‘Cet Anglais serait donc né 4 Terre-Neuve en 
1600.’8 


I fell that I can hardly pass over a contemporary howler in 
translation. Ina map of 1699, Blaise Vion borrowed and trans- 
lated much of the nomenclature from an earlier English map by 
Southwood, 1675. Many of the names presented no difficulty, 
but Vion’s ignorance of Newfoundland topographical termin- 
ology led him badly astray when he translated Tickle Harbour 
as H. chatoulleux. Tickle is the name given to a narrow, 
difficult strait or passage between two islands or between an 
island and the mainland. 


7 Harrisse, op. cit., p. 139. 


8 ‘Journal du Voyage que j'ay fait avec M. D'Iberville... Du 26 juin 
1696 jusqu’en May 1697’ [par l'abbé Jean Beaudoin] in Les Normans au 
Canada, par L’Abbé A. Gosselin, Evreux, 1800, pp. 86. 
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This historical sketch could be continued and amplified, 
but I propose to cut it short here, adding simply that by 1790, 
when Michael Lane published his map showing the results of 
surveys of the whole coast of Newfoundland (except for the 
stretch between Cape Bonavista and White Cape), French names 
.are to be found almost everywhere round the island, side by side 
with English names and of the same variety. Prowse, however, 
states that ‘there is not a solitary foreign name in Trinity Bay.’ 


The problem of how place names came to be imposed in 
Canada and who imposed them has been admirably discussed by 
M. Luc Lacourciére in his essay “Toponymie Canadienne’ in 
Etudes sur le Parler Frangais au Canada, Quebec, 1955, and I 
should like to mention here the gratification I felt when I found 
that I had been working on much the same lines and reaching 
similar conclusions in my analysis of Newfoundland place names. 
Of those place names which came into being by ‘spontaneous 
creation’, there is, of course, no question of discovering the in- 
dividual authorship; and in Newfoundland the number of known, 
individual authors of names ‘deliberately imposed’, such as Car- 
tier, is extremely small. On a broader basis, however, there are 
what may be called homogenethlic (having the same birthplace) 
place names, that is, names which occur in a region of the parent 
country and are transferred by travellers and settlers from that 
- region to a new locale for such reasons as a real or fancied 
resemblance seen in a physical feature, patriotism, nostalgia and 
so forth.” On this broad basis, there are signs of French place 
names having been imposed by Normans, Bretons, Basques and 
Channel Islanders, and to a small extent by people from other 
parts of France. 

For the purposes of this paper, however, I shall isolate only 
some of the names transferred from Brittany to show something 
of the extent of this particular element They are names which 
occur on the East and South Coasts of Newfounddand. On the 
East Coast are Belle Isle, Quirpon (already ‘mentioned), S. Lu- 
naire, St. Mein (St. Méen), Groais I. (? from Bret. kroaz — 
croix, cross), St. Barbe, Twillingate (Toulinguet — as Boulm- 
gieut in De Courcelle, 1675), and ? Trinity in Bonavista Bay. 
On the South Coast are Cape Freels (? after Cap Fréhel, and not 
to be confused with Cape Freels on the East Coast, which de- 
rives from Port. Ilha de frey luis, found as early as The 
Kunstmann No. 3 map of 1502-1506), Trepassey (after the 
Baie des Trépassés, N. of Pointe du Raz, found as early as ~ 
1611 in Guy), and Oderin (Audierne). One feature on the 
South Coast, now known as the Horse's Head, was known in 


9 History of Newfoundland, London and New York, 1895, p. 19 note. 


10 Two warnings should perhaps be made here: firstly, that the 
occurrence of a place name in, say, Brittany and Newfoundland, does not 
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the seventeenth century by its Breton equivalent Penmarc’h 
(Pensmarck in Dudley 1646, Pemart in De Courcelle 1675, and 
Pesmarq in Detcheverry 1680). Harrisse writes of it : 


On trouve dans le département du Finistére, la Poin- 
te de Penmarch, qui termine la presqu’ile de ce nom. 
C’est une des curiosités du littoral breton. Penmarch 
veut dire ‘“‘téte de cheval’’. La baie d’Audierne en 
est tres proche. Ce sont ces deux localités qui ont 
sans doute inspiré les noms cn question." 


A similar feature on the East Coast has been known as the Horse 
lips or Horsechops since 1612. 

The French names that have been introduced into New- 
foundland are as various as the English names, and the most I 
can do now is merely to indicate their variety. I have just given 
some examples of the recurrence of place names; almost as com- 
mon are personal names, though few of them are of identifiable 
persons, except for the saints — Katherine, Julien, Lunaire, Bar- 
be, Claire, Genevieve, Jacques, Margaret; for Cartier himself, 
who has a somewhat insignificant island on the East Coast; and 
for a small number of Micmac chief and guides who had French 
names. Among these personal names are Brunet, Buffet, Cagnet, 
Colinet, Corbin, as well as some which are both family and place 
names, such as Bralé, Bordeaux, Conche, Croc(q), to take na- 
mes Only from the beginning of the alphabet.” 

Incidents and circumstances sometimes, it seems, associated 
with the Indian inhabitants of the island, appear to have been 
the origin of such names as Canaille, Rencontre, Trattant, Frau- 
deresse and Salvage;'® while Flamand and Malovine (? Ma- 
louin) would indicate places frequented by men from Flanders 
and St. Malo. De Courcelle (1675) notes : ‘Petit mestre, ren- 
dez-vous des malouins alant et venant.’ 

For the rest, all I propose to do is to list names in a few 
broad classes, bearing in mind that some may well belong to 
more than one class, and occasionally commenting on the more 
interesting. 


necessarily mean that the Newfoundland name came from Brittany; and 
secondly against amateur toponymists whose findings tend to be coloured 
by local patriotism, as when a Channel Islander, for instance, states that 
a Newfoundland place name common to both metropolitan France and 
the Channel Islands, can have derived only from the Channel Islands. 

11 Harrisse, op. cit., p. 325. 

12 Dauzat, Dictionnaire étymologique des noms de famille... Paris, 
1951. 

13 Cp. T. S. Eliot’s note to The Dry Salvages: ‘The Dry Salvages — 
presumably les trois sauvages — is a small group of rocks, with a beacon, 


off the N. E. coast of Cape Ann, Massachusetts. Salvages is pronounced 
to rhyme with assuages.’ Four Quartets, London, 1944, p. 25. 
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| OCCUPATIONS : Petitmaitre (English — Admiral, re- 
calls the practice of the fishing fleets in having the first captain to 
arrive in a harbour at the beginning of the fishing season as 
controller of the harbour for the season), Capelanier, Chasseurs, 
Carbonear (but ? Fr. place name). Associated with ships and 
. seamanship : Bateau(x), Goelette (schooner), ? Pacquet, Gros 
Plomb (line), Frelin (warp, hawser); Hune (top) now ob- 
solete in English, but recorded in NED in 1764; Boussole (com- 
pass), Piton (ring-bolt), Clous (nails), Artiman (for artimon 
— mizzen-mast), Rade ‘(roadstead) , and one may perhaps add 
Salut, Enragée, Belle, Bonne, Gentille. 


| ANIMALS : Anguille, Loup, Mal, Mol, Morue, Salmo- 
nier, Bauline, Baleine, Baccalieu, Cinq Cerf Bay, Canard, Isle 
aux Canes, Biche, Saut du Chien, Trutte, Cormorandier, Goe- 
lands (gull), M oustique, Loup Marin, Buse (buzzard) , Corbeau, 
Capelan, Outarde (bustard), Cigale (? de Mer) (shrimp), Va- 
che,, Crapaud, Ourson (bear-cub), Sauvageon (wild-stock). 


{. VEGETATION : Ramée, Bots, Boissée, Brous(s) aille, Bou- 
leaux, Persil. 


{ MINERALS : Alun, Ardoise (slate), Cailloux, Roche. 
{ SIZE : Grand, Petit, Petty. 
J COLOUR : Verte, Rouge, Noir, Argent, Blanche. 


| SHAPE : Platte, Cible (target), Pigeonniére, Crémaillié- 
re, Connaigre (? Cap négre), Manche, Ha Ha (? sunken fence). 


{| MISCELLANEOUS PHENOMENA: Columbier, Eboule- 
ment, Nid, Chapeau Rouge (though Harrisse asserts that the na- 
me is derived from the inn, Le Chapeau Rouge, in Bordeaux, 
where sailors used to forgather to settle their affairs) ,“* Grave, 
Barachois, La Scie, Dos de Cheval, Croix, Trois Isles, La Sour- 
ce, Basse, Basse-Terre, Echelle, Haut-et-Bas, Fendu(e), Falaise 

cliff), Mamelon (knoll), Fourché (forked), Fleur de Lys, 
ardin, Gouffre (gulf, whirlpool), Grelee (pitted), Glu (bird- 
lime), Pelé (bald), Pilier (column), Menhir (monolith — a 
Breton word which also occurs in English), Gros Morne (bluff, 
headland — though the use of the word in this sense, according 
to the dictionaries, is limited to the West Indies). 


|] METAPHORICAL : Coup de Hache, Crévecoeur (a com- 
mon place name in France, however), Trompeuse, Trompe 
L’Oeil, Petit Gars, Bon Gars, Mauvais Gars, Vierge, Femme, 
Madame, Reine. 


The mere collection and rough classification of these names 
has been absorbingly interesting, but study of other aspects of 


14 Harrisse, op. cit., pp. xxxviii, ixi. 
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French nomenclature promises to be no less rewarding. There 
are such matters as the English-French compound names : 
Great Bay de l'eau, Nord Pond, Cing Islands Bay; the com- 
parison of French names in Newfoundland with those in Canada; 
the pronunciation and especially the anglicised pronunciation 
of French names, so that Enragée becomes Rosey, Pilier — 
Spillers, Sacré — Sacred, and an incomprehensible Washelto- 
raw — La Vache et le Taureau, a group of rocks near Cape 
Saint Mary.” There is the occurrence of the words French, 
Breton, Jerseyman themselves in such names as Frenchman's 
Cove and Head, French Mistaken Point, Harbour Breton, Jer- 
seyman’s Head and Harbour. There are those words now 
French in form but originally Basque: Port au Port from 
Basque Apphorportu (de Rotis 1674) or Orphor portu (Det- 
cheverry 1689) — probably meaning a ‘port of rest in time of 
storm’; Port au Choix from Portuichoa or Portichoa — little 
harbour. Port au Bras, however, apparently has no significance 
in Basque. 

Finally, I should like to present an interim list of desiderata : 
words about which I should be happy to receive information on 
such matters as their form, meaning and provenance — 

Aigullette, Barbace, Belleoram, Boutitou, Broize, Belline, 
Burin, Carentonne, Catoche, Codroy, Conne, Chaberet, Dauma- 
len, Epine Cadoret, Fichot, Foiru, Frapeau, Forillon, Fraude- 
resse, Gaskiers, Genille, Goguelin, Granchain, Grevigneux, 
Groulx, Guibert, Houraddin, Laignet, Lamaline, Lossieux, 
Maldiques, (Maldigues), Melier, Moyac, Port au Bras, Querre, 
Signauxceo, 


15 Anspach, A History of the Island of Newfoundland, London, 1819, 
p. 326. 
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NOTES ON MONTREAL ENGLISH 


Donald E. Hamilton, Collége Militaire Royal, St-Jean 


1 The following notes* are based on findings obtained in 
a pilot study of the speech of English-speaking residents of 
Montreal, which was carried out from 1957 to 1958. The data 
was obtained by circulating a questionnaire designed to elicit in- 
formation on vocabulary, pronunciation, and grammar and syn- 
tax. In general, the choice of items for inclusion in this quest- 
ionnaire was restricted to those which illustrate differences bet- 
ween British and American usage. In the vocabulary section, a 
further restriction was made in that no items pertaining ex- 
clusively to rural life were included. 


2 With respect to the selection of informants there were 
several deviations from the established methods of linguistic sur- 
veys. In most surveys it is usual to insist that informants belong 
_ to families which have been established in the area under investi- 
gation for several generations, and that they speak no other 
language but English.! These are sound principles, but in the 
Montreal survey it proved difficult to apply them rigorously. 
In the first place, it appears that most English-speaking Mont- 
realers speak French as a second language. At least they indicated 
as much on their questionnaires, and since there was no way of 
deciding whether the claim was truth or wishful thinking, the 
English-only principle had to be abandoned. Secondly, it proved 
difficult to find large numbers of informants who could be classed 
as belonging to well-established Montreal families. However, 
the fact that so many informants stated that one or both of 
their parents were born in a place in Canada other than Mont- 
real, or in the United States, or in Europe, indicates that second- 
generation Montrealers make up a large part of the city’s popula- 
tion, and for that reason the English they speak cannot be 
ignored in a survey of Montreal. Therefore, any person who 
was born in Montreal, and had spent all his life in the city, was 
regarded as a suitable informant for this survey insofar as 
residence was concerned. 


* Paper presented the Canadian Linguistic Association on June 12th 
1958, at Edmonton. 


1 Cassidy, Frederic W., “‘A Method of Collecting Dialect”, Publication 
of the American Dialect Society. XX, (Nov. 1953): 10 


3. Since the experience of other investigators had revealed 
that many uneducated informants fail to comprehend the pro- 
nunciation section of a questionnaire,” it seemed sensible to reject 
questionnaires from informants who did not have, at least, a 
high school education. Although this restriction narrowed the 
scope of the survey considerably, it was felt that by choosing 
informants from different age groups within the above-mentioned 
category, a reasonably informative indication of educated Mont- 
real usage would be obtained. As it turned out, the final sta- 
tistics for this survey were compiled from the responses of one- 
hundred and eighteen informants representing the main English- 
speaking areas of Montreal. Of these, ninety-four were bet- 
ween the ages of sixteen to forty-five, eighteen were in the age 
group from twenty-six to forty-nine, and six were over fifty. 
Thus, it is more accurate to say that the findings of this survey 
represent the usage of the younger generations of educated, 
English-speaking residents of Montreal. 


4 Although no other survey of Montreal speech has been 
made, comments based on personal observation of the linguistic 
habits of Montrealers have appeared from time to time in learned 
journals. For example, in 1929 a very short note on Montreal 
English appeared in American Speech.* After pointing out some 
of the more obvious differences between Montreal English and 
American English the author concluded: ‘English ‘as she is 
spoke’ in Montreal is much more British than American’’.t In 
the next issue of the same journal another author disagreed with 
this conclusion by stating : ‘Generally speaking, I should say 
that in both Toronto and Montreal the ordinary speech of even 
cultivated Canadians approximates in the matter of words to 
that of the United States rather than to that of England...’’.® 
Although these opinions about the nature of Montreal English 
appear to be diametrically opposed, they are not necessarily irre- 
concilable. It is probable that the first author was generalizing 
about Montreal English on the basis of observations of English 
usage in the higher levels of Montreal society where even today 
the patterns of usage are apt to bear a closer resemblance to 
British English than to American.® In this survey, no attempt 
has been made to distinguish between usage at different social 


2 Avis, W. S., “Speech Differences Along the Ontario-United States 
Border : Pronunciation”, JCLA, Il. 2, (Oct. 1956): 43. 


3 Munroe, Helen C., “Montreal English”, American Speech, V, (Oct. 
1929) 21. 
4 Ibid., 21. 


5 McLay, W. S. W., “A Note on Canadian Speech”, American Speech, 
V, (Apr. 1930) : 329. 


6 Unless otherwise indicated the term American refers to the North- 
ern variety of American speech. 
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levels. The remarks about Montreal English which follow, re- 
fer to the English which is most frequently heard from educated 
Montrealers, regardless of their social position. 


5 In the vocabulary section of the questionnaire in which 
informants were required to choose between an American and a 
British term for describing the same article, Montrealers favoured 
the American term in twenty-eight out of forty cases. In twenty 
of these cases, over 75 percent of the informants favoured the 
American term, and in eleven of these less than 10 percent chose 
the British term. The American terms in this last-mentioned 
group are: back-yard, sugar-bowl, sidewalk, taxes, street-car, 
wrench, store, sweater, undershirt, flash-light, and candy; for 
which the British equivalents are: back-garden, sugar-basin, 
pavement", rates, ttam, spanner, shop, pull-over, vest, torch and 
sweets, Of the informants who indicated a preference for any 
of the British terms in this group, the majority were middle- 
aged, and had at least one parent born in the United Kingdom. 
Among the younger informants with a parent or parents born 
in the United Kingdom, very few indicated a preference for any 
of the British terms in this group. Whether or not the different 
reaction of the two age groups to the influence of British usage is 
significant is a debatable point, but one can feel fairly safe in 
saying that with the possible exception of pull-over, the British 
terms in this group would rarely be used by Montrealers whose 
parents were born in Canada. 


6 Included in the list of American terms which were pre- 
ferred by seventy-five to ninety percent of the Montreal in- 
formants were : apartment, living-room, hall, clothes-pin, glue, 
pants, jamtor, roomer, and boundary. For these the alternatives 
offered were : flat, parlor and sitting-room, hallway and passage, 
clothes-peg, mucilage and gum, trousers, caretaker, lodger, and 
frontier. 


7 In the remainder of the items where the majority of 
the Montreal informants showed a preference for the American 
term the usage was more evenly divided. At least two thirds 
indicated that they preferred to use deck (of cards) rather than 
pack, pitcher rather than jug, and bug rather than insect. In 
the case of the bathrobe / dressing gown item, 44.3 percent cho- 
se the former and 38.7 percent the latter. The remainder chose 
kimono, which appears to be an American variant. The fact 
that kimono was used by very few of the older informants in- 
dicates that it is largely a children’s term. The last four items 
in this group are particularly interesting because it is possible to 
compare the results with those which were obtained by Dr. Avis 


7 Also used around Philadelphia according to Kurath, Hans, A Word 
Geography of the Eastern United States. p. 62. 


in his survey of Southern Ontario speech.* As the following 
figures show, Montreal usage reverses the pattern in Ontario by 
favouring the American alternatives : 


Ontario Montreal 
coal oil 86.5 49.5 
kerosene 135 50.5 
braces 81.5 41.8 
suspenders 18.5 58.2 
serviette 79.2 28.5 
napkin 20.8 71.5 
tin 43.0 26.0 
can 57.0 74.0 


8 On the other hand, there were seven items in which 
Montrealers showed a preference for the British alternative in very 
decisive fashion. For example, 84.2 percent favoured blinds 
over shades, the latter a term commonly heard in the Hudson 
Valley, and in most urban areas of the Eastern United States.® 
Although blinds is mainly a British term, it also occurs in the 
Midland dialect of the United States and is favoured in Ontario. 
It is worth noting that whereas 15.8 of the Montreal informants 
chose shades, only 5.5 percent made this choice in Ontario. 
Again, 90 percent of the Montrealers chose tap rather than fau- 
cet, the common term in the Northern American dialect. Here 
too the American term appears to be more popular in Montreal 
than in Ontario, 10 percent as against five percent preferring 
faucet. Pail, a term in general use in the Northern American 
dialect, as well as in British speech, is also strongly favoured 
in Montreal. Bucket, the choice of 21.9 percent of the Mont- 
realers, occurs along the New England coast, north of Boston, 
and is in general use in the Midland and Southern speech areas.” 
Most Montrealers also showed a preference for the British terms : 
stairs, cupboard, face-cloth, postman, and undertaker; as opposed 
to the American terms : stairway, closet, wash-rag, letter-carrier, 
and mottician. 


9 Other British terms which the majority of Montrealers 
preferred, though by a smaller margin, include biscuit and odd 
jobs, for which cookie and chores are the American equivalents. 
Chores, a term which was once current in British English, is used 


8 Figures quoted for Ontario vocabulary are from: Avis, W. S., “Speech 
Differences Along the Ontario-United States Border; Vocabulary”, JOLLA, 
I. 1 (Oct. 1954) : 13-18, 


9 Kurath, Hans, op. cit., p. 52. 
10 Jbid., p. 56. 
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more frequently by older people in Montreal. Although 52 per- 
cent of the Montrealers preferred holidays to vacation, the num- 
ber who chose the latter was six times larger than in Ontario 
where only 8.3 percent chose it. In the item chesterfield / sofa / 
couch, the majority of Montrealers chose chesterfield. Although 
the term chesterfield originated in England it is not often used 
there now, and is virtually unkown in the United States. Its 
popularity in Montreal is not nearly so great as in Ontario, as 
the following figures show : 


Ontario Montreal 
chesterfield 88.8 53.6 
sofa 5.0 21.2 
couch 5.6 25.2 


10 The responses to the second part of the vocabulary 
section, in which informants were asked to explain or give a 
synonym for, an underlined world in a sentence, were quite 
interesting. For example the term double window is regarded 
by 83 percent of the Montreal informants as a synonym for 
storm window, but the fact that very few suggested the latter 
term as a synonym indicates that it is not common in Montreal. 
All other informants indicated that double window refers to 
two adjoining windows, the sense which would probably be 
indicated by most people in Ontario. Apparently, double win- 
dow, as a synonym for storm window is an Americanism since 
it is listed in Webster's New International Dictionary, but not 
in the Oxford English Dictionary; the term storm window 
appears in both. It is possible that the prevalence of double 
window in Montreal English is reflected in the speech of French- 
speaking Montrealers since many of them use the term fenétre 
double to refer to a window placed over another for extra pro- 
tection during the winter. The Glossaire du Parler Frangais au 
Canada lists chassis double in this sense, but omits the frequently 
heard fenétre double. 


11 Equally interesting were the results obtained for camp, 
a word which 58.5 percent of the Montreal informants regard 
as a synonym for summer cottage. The remainder use it to 
describe a tent site in the woods, or an establishment belonging 
to an organization such as the army or the Y.M.C.A. Although 
many French-speaking Canadians use camp in place of chalet 
the usual French equivalent for summer cottage, it appears that 
the extension of the meaning of camp to include permanent 
summer homes as well as tents in the woods, is an Americanism, 
since it is listed in this sense in the Dictionary of Americanisms. 


12 The results obtained in the pronunciation section of 
the questionnaire indicate that for the most part, Montreal usage 
is divided with respect to items which are differently pronounced 


by educated speakers in England and the United States. Yet in 
certain cases the usage parallelled American practice fairly con- 
sistently. 


13 For example. Montreal usage resembles American 
usage with respect to the pronunciation of [z] in the stressed 
syllable of words such as dance, class, and path. Only in the case 
of four words, namely; calm, ‘rather, aunt and drama did more 
than 10 percent of the informants indicate a preference for the 
British [a] or an intermediate [a]. The same four excep- 
tions were noted in the survey of Ontario usage, and except for 
calm the figures compare very closely." Though only 15.3 per- 
cent of the Montrealers indicated that they would pronounce this 
latter term [kem] the figure for Ontario was only 4 percent. 
Despite these four exceptions there is no doubt that in Montreal 
the general tendency is to pronounce words in this class with 
[a], a proaunciation that coincides with Northern American 
practice. 


14 Such was not the case in the series duke, tune, news, 
suit, in which informants had a choice between a diphthong 
[ju] fu] or [iu] and the monophthong [u] in the pronuncia- 
tion of the stressed vowels. In most cases Montreal usage appears 
to parallel British usage by favouring the diphthong in syllables 
beginning with an alveolar consonant or nasal, rather than the 
monophthong [u], which is characteristic of Northern American 
speech. However, many Montrealers, unlike the British, prefer 
{u] in suit and student. The general divided usage in the pro- 
nunciation of words in this series, accompanied by extreme va- 
riation in the speech of individual informants, coincides very 
closely with the pattern in Ontario. 


15 Another series of words in which American and 
British pronunciations differ are those like food and roof, which 
had the vowel [o:] in Middle English. Here, Montreal usage 
again parallels American usage by allowing for more variations 
in pronunciation. In the case of root, most Montrealers pro- 
nuonce the vowel as [u], which is common to British and 
American English, but 20.3 percent offered [rut], a frequently 
heard American variant. Most Montrealers pronounce soot as 
[sut] also standard in British and American English; yet 26.5 
percent offered the American variant [sut]. The fact that most 
Montrealers pronounce the vowel in hoof as [vu], is interesting 
because this practice reverses the pattern in Ontario, where [u| 
is more common. 


16 In the series representing the large group of bi-syllabic 


11 References to Ontario usage are from: Avis, W. S., “Speech 
Differences Along the Ontario-United States Border: Pronunciation”, 
JCLA, II. 2, (Oct. 1956) : 41-59. 
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words ending in —ile, where British practice favours the diph- 
thong [ar] and American the monophthongs [1] or fa] or a 
syllabic [1], the general usage pattern in Montreal was closer to 
British practice. Usage was divided in all examples except pro- 
file, but only in the case of futile and fertile was it divided on 
_anything like an equal basis. Since ['profarl] is the most com- 
mon pronunciation in British and American speech it is not sur- 
prising that the British variant ['profil] was not offered by a 
single informant. A similar pattern of usage for this series pre- 
vails in Ontario, but there the pronunciation ['fatl] was offered 
by a majority of the informants. 


17 Further evidence of divided usage in Montreal is pro- 
vided by the results for the item dealing with words ending in 
—ine, for which bovine, genuine and sanguine were the exam- 
ples. In the case of bovine most Montrealers used the pronun- 
ciation common to standard British and American by pronounc- 
ing the vowel in the last syllabe as [ar]. However, 32.8 percent 
oftered ['bovin], an American variant. The pronunciation of 
sanguine with |1] in the final syllable, common to British and 
American practice, is also favoured by most Montrealers; yet 
['sengwain] was offered by 28 percent. Although British and 
American usage also agree on [1] in the final syllable of genuine, 
53.4 percent of the Montreal informants offered ['d3enju,arn], 
- the much maligned American variant. In Ontario, only 29.8 
percent favoured [‘'d3enju,ain]. 


18 The reflection of a British pattern in Montreal speech 
can be seen in a series of words which illustrate variations in the 
use of the vowels [i] and [1]. British usage requires [i] in 
words like been, creek and sleek, whereas many Americans are 
apt to use [1]. On the other hand, most Americans use [i] as 
the stressed vowel in either and leisure, whereas the British use 
the diphthong [a1] and the vowel f{e] respectively. In all these 
cases Montreal usage was divided, but that of the majority pa- 
rallelled British pronunciation. 


19 Montreal speech displays an interesting pattern in the 
pronunciation of the series official, oppressive, progressive, pro- 
duction, profess. For these words standard British and Amer- 
ican practice agree in pronouncing the unstressed vowel as [a]. 
The use of [o] in that position is not recorded in American 
dictionaries and except for official Jones marks its use in British 
speech as ‘‘much less frequent’. Though usage in Montreal is 
divided, the majority of the informants favoured the use of [o] 
in all the examples except official. Even in this latter case 48.3 
percent offered [o'frfal]. The substitution of a mid-back [o] 
for a mid-central [a], which is probably induced by the placing 
of secondary stress on the initial syllable of these words, seems 
peculiar to Montreal (and perhaps Canadian) speech. Although 
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this survey did not investigate the subject, it appears that Mont- 
realers place secondary stress at the beginning of a large number 
of words in which British and American practice omit it. For 
example, in such words as deduct. reduce, eliminate, many Mon- 
trealers pronounce the vowel in the first syllable as [i] rather 
than [9] which is standard in British and American usage. 
Since no figures are available for these latter examples no firm 
conclusion can be drawn; yet it appears that this problem merits 
investigation in future surveys of Canadian English. 


20 With respect to items dealing directly with questions 
of stress, the findings showed that most Montrealers, like most 
Americans favour the retention of secondary stress in the large 
group of polysyllabic words ending in —ary, —ory and —ery. 


21 The remaining items in the pronunciation section of 
the questionnaire were concerned with the pronunciation of 
single words. For three of these, namely; shone, ration, and 
figure, over 65 percent preferred the British forms [fan] 
['refan] and ['frga-], to the American forms [fon] , ['refan] 
and ['frgja]. In Ontario, whereas the results were much the 
same for ration, a much smaller percentage offered [fon], and the 
American pronunciation ['figja-| was preferred by the majority. 
A reversal of the pattern established for the last three words 
can be seen in schedule, greasy, Montreal, and tomato, for which 
over 75 percent of the Montreal informants offered the American 
forms ['sked3zul], ['grisr], [,mantrt'sl], and [ta'meto], in lieu 
of the British forms ['fedsul], ['grizr1], |,mantrr'sl], and 
[ta'mato]. With respect to the pronunciation of these four 
words, Montreal usage parallells Ontario usage except that the 
British pronunciation ['fedsul] is more frequent in Ontario. 


22 The results of the survey indicate that Montreal usage 
divides in a less decisive manner than does Ontario usage with 
respect to the pronunciation of the words suggest, vase, and 
khaki. Fifty-three percent of the Montreal informants offered 
the British pronunciation [sa'dzest] in preference to the Amer- 
ican [sag'dzest]. In Ontario 57.7 favoured [sag'dzest]. A more 
striking contrast between Ontario and Montreal usage is afforded 
by the following comparison of the results for the pronunciation 
of vase and khaki : 


Ontario Montreal 
vez | 49.9 33.3 
ves | 11.0 8.4 
vaz | 37.6 46.2 
vez | 10.1 
‘karkr| 82.5 41.2 
‘kakr} 13.7 6.7 
‘kekr| 3.8 52.1 
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23 The results obtained for the section of the question- 
naire designed to illustrate certain differences between British 
and American usage with respect to grammar and syntax, follow- 
ed the trend of divided usage established in the first two sections. 
In some case the preference for one form was so strong as to be 
virtually exclusive, but no form went completely unsupported. 
‘In fourteen out of twenty-three items Montrealers showed a 
preference for the American alternative. In five out of six cases 
where a comparison with Ontario usage was possible the number 
of Montreal informants offering the American form was larger. 


24 In Montreal, 82.2 percent of the informants offered 
the form has drunk in preference to has drank, a form which is 
frequently heard in the United States even though it is not 
standard. In Ontario, 65.9 percent offered has drunk. On the 
other hand the form has gotten, which occurs widely in the 
United States, was offered instead of has got by 62.2 percent 
of the Montreal informants as compared to 47.5 percent in On- 
tario. In Montreal, 95.7 percent of the informants say quarter 
to five rather than quarter of five, a figure which is very close to 
the 97.8 recorded for Ontario. Do you have... a typical 
American question form was offered by 34.7 percent of the 
Montreal informants, but this figure is considerably higher than 
the 10.6 percent who offered it in Ontario. Although the form 
_ have you got . . . is frowned upon by teachers of English, who 
point out that got is redundant, this alternative was indicated 
by 34.7 percent of the Montrealers as compared to the 30.6 per- 
cent who offered have you. 


25 The form (in) back of, which was offered by only 
two educated informants in the Ontario survey, was indicated 
by a surprisingly large number of Montrealers. Although the 
majority preferred behind, 29.5 percent indicated in back of and 
9 percent at the back of. Possibly the prevalence of the form in 
back of in the Montreal area can be attributed to the influence 
of French. French-Canadians who learn English frequently use 
this expression because it is a literal translation of en arriére de. 
Thus, native English speakers may unconsciously borrow the 
expression from French-speaking, Canadians who use English 
as a second language. Perhaps the same reason accounts for the 
fact that 79.3 percent of the Montreal informants offered the 
form sick to the stomach as compared to 52.3 percent in Ontario, 
but this case is not so clear-cut. The preposition which occurs 
in the French form mal a l’estomac may be translated into English 
by to, at, or in, so that it is difficult to say which one the English- 
speaking French-Canadian would favour. Personal observa- 
tions indicate that it would be at or in rather than to. The fact 
that 19 percent of the Montreal informants offered sick in the 
stomach as compared to 6 percent in Ontario, may therefore be 
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attributed to French influence, but the fact that Montrealers use 
sick to the stomach, the common term in the Northern speech 
area of the United States, to the virtual exclusion of the Midland 
and Southern sick at the stomach,” is better explained as another 
example of the close parallel which often exists between Mont- 
real English and the Northern American dialect. 


26 In general, the results of this survey indicate that 
Montreal English bears a closer resemblance to the Northern 
variety of American English than to British English. However, 
Montreal English evidently possesses enough unusual linguistic 
features to prevent its being classed as purely Northern American. 
At very least it must be classed as a sub-dialect of that variety. 
The results also suggest that Canadian English is not so uniform 
as it is often made out to be. With respect to vocabulary, and 
grammar and syntax, 1n all cases where comparison with On- 
tario usage was possible, the number of Montrealers favouring 
the standard American alternative was larger. In addition the 
incidence in Montreal of the terms napkin, kerosene, and suspend- 
ers, in place of serviette, coal oil, and braces is a complete reversal 
of the usage pattern in Ontario. Although Montreal pronun- 
ciation appears to coincide quite closely with Ontario pronun- 
ciation, there are some differences. 


27 The fact that this preliminary study has turned up 
even a few differences between Montreal and Ontario English 
suggests that further more exhaustive surveys in these areas would 
be fruitful. Since differences in the speech of other areas of 
Canada may be just as great, the indications are that a linguistic 
atlas of Canada would be a worthwhile and almost necessary 
complement to a dictionary of Canadian English. 


12 Also standard in British English. 
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DOCUMENTS POUR L’ETUDE DU FRANCAIS 
D’EUROPE 


par 


J.-P. Vinay, Université de Montréal 


Pour justifier le bref exposé qui va suivre, je voudrais rappe- 
ler l’effort considérable des linguistes américains qui se sont appli- 
qués depuis 30 ans a renouveler complétement leur matiére en 
repensant les matériaux dont ils disposaient, voire en suscitant un 
ensemble systématique d’enquétes linguistiques vraiment unique 
en son genre, Evoluant dans un milieu anglophone, ces linguistes 
(dont un nombre important venaient d’Europe) se sont tournés 
de prime abord vers les langues allogénes, afin d’éviter les orniéres 
trop profondes de la ‘‘grammaire’’ traditionnelle. On a assisté dés 
lors 4 une floraison d’ouvrages strictement descriptifs sur la struc- 
ture des langues amérindiennes, qui passérent de ce fait d’une semi- 
obscurité a une vive lumiére. Puis ce fut le tour de langues plus 
lointaines, réservées jadis, semble-t-il, 4 l’exploration de savants 
européens en contact avec les populations de et de 1’ Afrique 
par suite du jeu des influences politiques. La encore, les linguistes 
américains ont bouleversé les traditions recues et rejeté, — souvent 
sans plus ample examen, comme ce fut le cas pour les langues de 
I’'Indochine frangaise, les travaux de leurs prédécesseurs européens. 
Il n’est pas jusqu’aux plus humbles sabirs de la Mélanésie qui ne 
soient maintenant étudiés dans leur structure, avec un luxe de dé- 
tails surpassant parfois celui des volumineux Grundriss de 1|’épo- 
que néo-grammairienne. 


Mais, en ce qui concerne les grandes langues occidentales, on 
constate chez ces mémes linguistes une certaine répugnance 4 leur 
faire subir les opérations de rajeunissement qui avaient si bien 
réussi dans le cas de l’'annamite et du kalispel. l est probable que 
ces mémes orniéres que j’évoquais tout a l'heure dressaient un 
obstacle assez formidable pour retarder la mise en coupe réglée 
d’un domaine malgré tout non négligeable. Ce fut d’abord |’an- 
glais qui subit les premiers assauts. Le choix était logique, puisque 
c’était pour la majorité des linguistes la langue maternelle et la 
langue de travail, En outre, par une conjoncture favorable, l’an- 
glais d’Amérique n'avait guére été étudié, jamais systématiquement 
en tout cas. On pouvait donc tailler 4 grands coups dans une forét 
vierge qui offrait bien des aspects nouveaux, comparée au parc 4 
l’anglaise du King’s English et surtout de la Received Pronuncia- 


tion. Effectuée en souplesse d’abord, par des auteurs presque tra- 
ditionalistes comme Curme et Fries, l’exploration iconoclastique 
et vigoureuse des linguistes se porta bientét sur tous les domaines, 
avec l’irrévérence sire d’elle-méme qui est peut-étre la clef des 
grandes découvertes. Et ce furent les découpages parfois contradic- 
toires, les agonizing reappraisals (qui, en linguistique, portent le 
nom de restatements) de structuralistes comme Trager, Smith, 
Hill, Bloch, Stockwell, Harris, Hockett, pour ne citer que ceux-la. 
La conséquence importante d’une pareille entreprise fut la possi- 
bilité de repenser la plupart des problemes dans un contexte nou- 
veau, si par ailleurs la multiplicité des idiolectes et la tendance bien 
connue des linguistes 4 l’individualisme obscurcissent parfois 1’i- 
mage que l’on s’efforcait précisément de clarifier." 


* * * 


Parmi les langues dites ‘‘de civilisation’, le frangais a été 
considéré encore plus tabou comme sujet d’exploration que l’an- 
glais, l’allemand ou I’espagnol. [1 serait intéressant de rechercher 
les raisons de cet ostracisme, ou de cette ignorance, mais ce n’est 
pas ici notre propos. Seuls 4 ma connaissance Robert A. Hall, Jr.,? 
et G. L. Trager® s’y sont attaqués, le premier moins systémati- 
quement que le second, mais pour aboutir tous deux a des analyses 
comparables. Leur entreprise est digne d’intérét, mais a besoin 
d’étre définie et documentée. Le frangais est en effet un bastion for- 
midable, qui résiste aux attaques des structuralistes parce qu’il pos- 
sede une double nature : c’est 4 la fois une langue écrite extréme- 
ment codifiée et une langue parlée en pleine évolution. Elle repose 
sur plusieurs systemes de signes, notamment sur un appareil ortho- 
graphique complexe et traditionnel qui constitue comme une lan- 
gue a 3 intérieur de la langue, — ce qui justifie le verdict de Gali- 
chet : ‘‘Le francais est une langue faite pour l’oeil."’* L’équilibre 
respectif des parties y est si soigneusement établi qu’on ne saurait 
en abstraire une sans que l’ensemble ne s’écroule, ce dont les lin- 
guistes danois ont fait récemment ]’expérience.° Ajoutons a cela 
un code stylistique trés architecturé, d’ailleurs lui-méme écartelé 
entre des formules traditionnelles et des tendances révolutionnai- 


1 Voir dans ce numéro la question soulevée par nos collégues Drysda- 
le, Mackey et Scargill. 

2 Hall, Robert A., Jr., French. Linguistic Society of America, Language 
Monograph No. 24, 1948. 

3 Trager, G. L., “French Morphology : Verb Inflection”, Language 31.4 
(I. Oct.-Dec., 1955) : 511-529; “French Morphology: Personal Pronouns 
and the “definite article’ Language 34.2 (I. April-June, 1958) : 225-231. 

4 Toute l’oeuvre de Galichet est ici a retenir, en particulier sous la 
forme résumé du petit traité Physiologie de la langue frangaise, Paris, 
PUF (Collection Que Sais-je ? No. 392), 1949. 

5 Togeby, Knud, Structure Immanente de la langue francaise. Tra- 
vaux du Cercle linguistique de Copenhague, vol. VI, 1951. 
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res,® possédant tout un arsenal de définitions et de recettes renou- 
velé parfois irrévérencieusement par une équipe de jeunes comme 
Quenault, Audiberti, Perret et les auteurs des traductions de la 
Série noire. Tous ces éléments, présents sans doute a des degrés 
divers dans les autres langues de civilisation, mais imbriqués ici 
dans un systéme 4 la fois touffu et ordonné, ne favorisent guére 


‘un examen ‘“‘structural’ du francais d’Europe, le seul qui soit un 


peu étudié par les linguistes américzins qui ignorent presque com- 
pletement le francais d’ Amérique.’ 


Il n’est donc pas inutile de faire rapidement le point des tra- 
vaux qui nous viennent d’Europe, ot le vent souffle également en 
faveur d’une exploration structuraliste, accommodée aux goits et 
aux nécessités de l’ancien continent. Celui-ci a bien mauvaise ré- 
putation, particuligrement en matiere de linguistique; cette répu- 
tation n'est malheureusement pas sans fondement, car trop sou- 
vent on nous a servi de la stylistique ou de l’explication de textes 
sous couleur de structure et de sémantique. Trop souvent aussi, les 
vues nouvelles d’un Saussure, d'un Troubetzkoy ou d’un Martinet 
se sont heurtées, dans le passé, 4 des résistances plus obstinées que 
justifiées, ce qui permet d’excuser dans une certaine mesure l’igno- 
rance dans laquelle on tient en Amérique les travaux linguistiques 
francais. Je me bornerai ici 4 un tour d’horizon rapide, en signa- 
lant les possibilités offertes par de récentes publications qui sont, 


_a mon avis, des instruments indispensables 4 toute exploration 


préliminaire de la structure du francais. Comme cette langue est 
largement enseignée au Canada, j'ai voulu que cet exposé soit sur- 
tout orienté vers la pédagogie. 


* * * 


| Phonétique et Phonologie 


Phonétique et phonologie (‘‘phonemics’’) sont les deux 
mamelles de la linguistique, pourrait- on dire en reprenant la phra- 
se célébre de Sully. Or, si la premiére a abondamment nourri la 
pensée linguistique francaise, 4 une époque ou 1’expérimentation 
kymographique pneumatique était ia seule possible, — comme en 
témoignent les travaux de Rousselot, Millet, Roudet, Grammont, 
elle demeura jusqu’a un certain point en dehors des préoccupations 
de l’école Meillet-Vendryes, C’est 4 peine si on en tenait compte, 


6 C’est ce qu’a bien montré, sans technicité rebutante et avec beaucoup 
de verve, André Thérive dans son volume remarquable, Libre histoire 
de la langue francaise, Paris, Stock, 1951. 

7 On compte sur les doigts de la main les linguistes américains qui 
ont décrit les faits canadiens : Geddes, Locke, Ham, Haden... Et il ne 
s’agit, en général, que d’études de détails. Je n’aborde ici ce probléme 
que pour mémoire, puisque RACL est précisément un organe tout indiqué 
pour disséminer ia connaissance des faits canadiens-frangais. 
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sauf dans la mesure ou une certaine tradition allemande imposait 
un minimum de considérations articulatoires. Cet état de choses 
demeure vrai aujourd’hui; les phonéticiens continuent de travail- 
ler seuls, et il y ena peu. On lit encore des communications inté- 
ressantes qui nous viennent de Rennes, de Strasbourg et de Paris 
(F. Fale’hun, G. Straka, M. Durand, P. Fouché), mais on n’a 
pas l’impression qu’elles s’engrénent dans un ensemble doctrinal 
linguistique.* A l'heure actuelle, et particuligrement dans |’ensei- 
gnement secondaire, qui est ici le principal objet de nos remar- 
ques, la phonétique articulatoire ne joue aucun role, et la phoné- 
tique descriptive, issue des travaux (d’ailleurs méconnus) de Paul 
Passy est reléguée 4 l’arriére-plan, sinon franchement honnie. On 
en revient, comme au temps des méthodes directes, a l’intuition 
linguistique, qui explique tout et permet aux professeurs non com- 
pétents d’enseigner une langue qu ils ne parlent pas. 


On pouvait s’attendre a ce que la phonologie, science beau- 
coup plus théorique et conceptuelle, ait été favorablement recue 
des Frangais, ratiocinateurs par excellence; il n’en fut rien. Aprés 
quelques éclats dans les journaux savants, le public lettré perdit 
completement de vue les possibilités pourtant immenses de cette 
technique qui nous venait de Prague. C’est pourquoi il ne faut pas 
regretter que J. Cantineau nous ait donné avec un retard de 10 ans 
une traduction francaise des Grundztige der Phonologie, méme si 
ce livre est maintenant dépassé sur bien des points.® 


Il faut donc saluer comme un signe prometteur le fait que 
A. Martinet soit maintenant en France, et nous ait donné presque 
coup sur coup un traité de description phonologique et un traité 
de Phonologie diachronique.”* La phonologie, comme on le sait, 
opére sur un nombre relativement restreint d’unités (de 30 a 40), 
avec des sous- -unités clairement définissables; il est donc normal 
que cette science s’oriente maintenant vers une rigueur mathéma- 
tique et une technique apparentée 4 la logique symbolique. II est 
également normal qu'elle serve d’exemple pour le traitement des 
nivaux supérieurs, beaucoup plus complexes, mais au fond com- 
parables, et c'est précisément ce qui se passe notamment dans le 
domaine du contenu, ot les notions phonologiques de commuta- 
tion, de neutralisation et d’allophonie trouvent des applications 
fécondes. Sur ce point, qui innove franchement par rapport au 
Nouveau Continent, on trouve d’intéressants articles dans le Bul- 


8 C’est le cas pour le gros Traité de Prononciation francaise de P. Fou- 
ché (Paris, Klincksieck, 1956, 604 pages) qui demeure volontairement sur 
le plan orthoépique ,et méme pour l'Introduction a la phonétique histori- 
que du francais, du méme auteur. 

8 Troubetzkoy, Prince N.-S., Principes de Phonologie. Paris, Klinck- 
sieck, 1949. 

10 La description phonologique avec application au parler franco-pro- 
vencal d’Hauteville (Savoie). Genéve, Droz; Paris, Minard, 1956. Econo- 
mie des changements phonétiques. Berne, Francke, 1855. 
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letin de la Société linguistique de Paris’ et surtout dans les Tra- 
vaux de l'Institut de Linguistique de Paris, qui reprennent sous 
une forme plus stricte et plus homogéne les anciennes Conférences, 
et dont le volume [| vient de paraitre chez Klincksieck. On cons- 
tatera qu'une large place y est faite aux études structurales et aux 
_ études de sémantique fonctionnelle,” qui iront ainsi rejoindre les 
travaux des linguistes ‘‘scolaires’’ dont nous parlerons plus loin. 


Morphologie 


Comme je |’indiquais plus haut, la morphologie du frangais 
moderne est étudi¢e fragmentairement, et plus traditionnellement 
que la phonologie; G. Gougenheim avait pourtant ouvert la voie 
avec son traité sur le Systeme grammatical de la langue frangaise,“ 
mais peu d'études ont suivi dans le méme sens; rappelons encore 
le petit ouvrage de Th. de Félice, Eléments de grammaire morpho- 
logique™ ow l’auteur constate que l’orthographe masque les régles 
véritables qui président 4 l'établissement des formes et essaie de 
présenter une graphie semi-phonologique qui rende compte des al- 
ternances morphonologiques. En fait, la morphologie est la pier- 
re d’achoppement des manuels de francais : ou bien l’on donne 
tout, et l’image de la langue s’estompe sous la variété des formes; 
ou bien on simplifie arbitrairement et ce n’est plus du frangais. 


{| Statistique du vocabulaire et sémantique statistique 


C’est 1a sans doute le domaine le plus exploré en France a 
l'heure actuelle, celui ou les travaux d’équipes collectives de cher- 
cheurs ont le plus nettement dépassé ceux des prédécesseurs, tels 
qu'ils ont été exposés dans l’ouvrage de J. D. Haygood, Vocabu- 
laire fondamental du frangais, recemment réimprimé par Droz, 
Geneve, et utilisant largement l’ancétre des listes de fréquence, celle 
de Vander Beke (American %& Canadian Committee on Modern 
Languages, vol. XV, 1929). 


Le linguiste qui a attaché le grelot de la question des fré- 
quences semble avoir été le regretté Fernand Mossé; il le fit, avec 
la précision et la compétence qui le caractérisaient, dans une con- 
férence prononcée en 1947 devant les membres des Journées d’Etu- 
de del’APLV. L’auteur y rappelait les travaux de base de Kaeding 
qui datent de 1891, — détail significatif, quand on songe que le 
concept d'utilisation méthodique du vocabulaire n'a pénétré dans 


11 Publié chez Klincksieck, 11 rue de Lille, Paris, 7e. 

12 Cf. en particulier l’article de Luis J. Prieto. “Contributions a l'étude 
fonctionnelle du contenu”, Travaux de l'Institut de Linguistique, Vol. 1, 
1956 : 23-41. 

13 Paris, d’Artray, 1939. 
14 Paris, Didier, 1950. 


les manuels scolaires francais que tout récemment;* il cite natu- 
rellement les ouvrages des ‘‘grands’’ de la fréquence, Michael West, 
C. K. Ogden et H. Palmer, se limitant par la force des choses 4 la 
fréquence de la seule langue anglaise. Son exposé!® qui suscita de 
vives réactions dans l’auditoire (les professeurs ayant trop souvent 
l'impression que les langues s’apprennent sans aucun ordre, en 
lisant de beaux textes littéraires) aura eu pour résultat de susciter 
une Commission chargée d’étudier la détermination d’un vocabu- 
laire minimum des langues vivantes, y compris le frangais. 


Une fois l’idée de ces recherches lancée, les chercheurs se pi- 
quérent au jeu et la moisson fut abondante. Parmi ces derniers, il 
faut citer en particulier René Michéa, qui a présenté dans les Lan- 
gues Modernes une doctrine sémantique tres nuancée, qui devait 
donner naissance au Centre d’étude du francais élémentaire, de St- 
Cloud. Cette doctrine apparait surtout dans un long article inti- 
tulé “Introduction pratique 4 une statistique du langage’ ou 
l’auteur met en relief les rapports de plus en plus évidents entre 
la fréquence d’une part, la complexité s¢mantique, l’extension et la 
compréhension des mots d’autre part. La tache la plus urgente 
était donc l’organisation méthodique de la matiére statistique, en 
assurant une grande homogénéité au corpus exploré. L’intérét des 
travaux de Michéa se situe d’abord sur le plan technique de la 
lexicologie statistique; mais aussi sur celui de la théorie linguisti- 
que, avec lequel l’auteur aborde les ‘‘Rapports de la fréquence avec 
la forme, le sens et la fonction des mots’’,”® puis l’influence de 
la fréquence des mots sur leur stabilité dans la mémoire.” L’in- 
térét principal de cette succession rapide d'articles tres documentés 


15 Cf. Vinay, J. P. & L. Le Baut, Fluent English, vols I & II. Paris, 
Didier, 1947, 3e éd. 1956. Il s'agit ici des fréquences appliquées a l’ensei- 
gnement de l'anglais, — ce qu'il était relativement facile de faire en 1944 
en utilisant la documentation rassemblée par Palmer, la General Service 
List et l' Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection. Il était par contre plus 
difficile de se servir des fréquences pour le francais, dont le vocabulaire 
écrit différe sensiblement de celui de la langue parlée. C’est pourquoi on 
me pardonnera de rappeler ici que j’avais mis au point dés 1942, avec une 
équipe de chercheurs comprenant notamment Ch.-M. Sinclaire et G. 
Vignal, une méthode de sélection du vocabulaire courant du frangais, qui 
passa inapercue du public linguistique, et qui servit de base & des cours de 
francais (Interlangue, I: Grammaire frangaise, Paris, Editions Mimé- 
phone, 1943). Une liste de 1000 mots avait été ainsi constituée, qui a pu 
rendre des services en attendant les manuels modernes, issus des recher- 
ches du Centre de St-Cloud. 

16 Les Langues Modernes, 42.1, Fasc. B (1948): 16-32. Parmi les 
opposants, il convient de citer la vigoureuse réplique de P. Henrion, “Un 
mariage malheureux : “Statistique et Vocabulaire”, publiée dans Les Lan- 
gues Modernes, 43.4 (1949) : 238-245, oa l’auteur plaide la cause du “sens 
pratique” en proposant d’intéressants tests de classement des urgences 
en matiére d’enseignement du vocabulaire. 

17 Les Langues Modernes 43.3 (1949) : 29-42 et 43.5 (1949): 50-58, 
suivi de “Vocabulaire et Culture”, 44.3 (1950) : 187-192. 

18 Les Langues Modernes, 45.3 (1951) : 191-195. 

19 Les Langues Modernes, 46.4 (1952) : 27-32. 
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se situe autour d'une notion nouvelle et féconde, opposant ‘‘mots 
fréquents’’ et ‘‘mots disponibles’. La dispomibilité des mots (ou, 
si l’on veut, leur existence passive) intéresse tout un vocabulaire 
qui “‘sans étre particuli.rement fréquent, se présente immédiate- 
ment et naturellement a l'esprit au moment ou lon en a besoin.” 
Cette notion améne l’auteur a définir ce qu’il entend par ‘‘vocabu- 
‘laire général’, dominé par le verbe et les syntagmes verbaux et 
avant tout orienté vers l’action; et le ‘‘vocabulaire d’intérét’’ ré- 
pondant a des besoins variables suivant les circonstances de la vie, 
et reposant moins sur la fréquence absolue que sur la solidité des 
schemes mentaux avec lesquels ses éléments sont associés. Toute 
cette doctrine a trouvé son application dans les listes du frangais 
élémentaire (liste spéciale et liste générale)” et surtout dans les 
pages documentées du manuel explicatif, ot figure le dépouille- 
ment des fréquences suivi de quelques textes en langue parlée re- 
cueillis sur magnétophone lors de ]'enquéte proprement dite, L’E- 
laboration du francais élémentaire. Etude sur l’établissement d'un 
vocabulaire et a’une grammaire de base.** Ce livre est un instru- 
ment de travail indispensable, mais on peut lui reprocher de ne 
donner qu'une partie du probleme : tout ce qui touche aux cadres 
syntaxiques du frangais est laissé de cété, et l’enquéte attend encore 
un relevé systématique dans le domaine de l’énoncé, sans lequel 
les données statistiques resteront vaines. A l'heure actuelle. deux 
de nos collégues, Miles M. A. T. Férault et Raymonde Dallaire 
sont a l’oeuvre pour entamer l'étude des cadres du frangais parle. 


{| Stylistique comparée et Stylistique statistique : 


Le frangais a de tout temps été l’objet d'études de détails por- 
tant sur les textes, relevant par conséquent jusqu’a un certain 
point de la philologie (au sens que R.-L. Wagner donne a mot) 
et il ne saurait étre question de rappeler ici tous les ouvrages 
d’explication de textes, instruments indispensables de tout ensei- 
gnement, dont plusieurs et non des moindres sont sortis récem- 
ment de presses canadiennes. I] ne s’agit pas non plus de rappeler, 
sinon pour mémoire, les travaux généraux de Georgin, de Pain- 
chaud, de Thérive qui sont plutdét des recueils de matériaux bruts 
attendant encore une doctrine”. Je ne voudrais que citer certains 
ouvrages qui, au contraire, essaient de grouper des remarques sou- 
vent neuves sur une langue en pleine évolution et veulent en déga- 
ger des principes d’analyse et de description. 


20 Ministére de l’Education nationale, Centre National de Documen- 
tation Pédagogique, Paris, 5e, 1954. 

21 Paris, Didier, 1956. 256 p. Bibliogrophie, pp. 251-254. 

22 I] s’agit encore moins de livres dépourvus d’appareil critique, tel 
que le document intitulé Cinq propos sur la langue francaise (Paris, 
Fondation Singer-Polignac, C1955), signé Roques-Siegfried-Arland-Heim 
é Bérard, ot tout est dit sans que rien de concret ne ressorte, qui puisse 
étre utilisable. 


C’est un ouvrage de ce genre que nous présente Aurélien Sau- 
vageot sous le titre Les Procédés expressifs du francais contempo- 
rain,” surtout utile pour son inventaire des cadres syntaxiques et 
des procédés de stylistique interne; l’ouvrage est écrit sans préten- 
tion, se lit facilement et agréablement et fourmille de suggestions 
s'adressant au professeur de francais. Dans la méme catégorie, j’ai- 
merais citer Equilibre et symétrie dans la phrase francaise de G. 
Schlocker™* et la these de P. Guberina Valeur et symétrie dans la 
phrase frangaise,> qui venant s’ajouter aux travaux de C. Bru- 
neau, Antoine et R.-L. Wagner renouvellent l'étude des procédés 
stylistiques du francais contemporain. Mais j’aimerais attirer sur- 
tout l’attention sur le fait que la stylistique s’oriente depuis quel- 
que temps dans deux voies qui semblent destinées 4 la renouveler 
complétement : je veux parler de la stylistique comparée et de la 
stylistique statistique. 


On sait, depuis Bally, que la stylistique d’une langue présen- 
te des obscurités qui s’éclairent lorsqu’elle est présentée suivant une 
méthode ‘‘externe’’, c'est-a-dire par Opposition a d’autres langues 
véhicules d’une civilisation comparable. Bally lui-méme s’est servi 
abondamment de cette méthode*® sans en tirer peut-étre tout le 
parti possible. L’idée a été reprise par A. Malblanc qui nous don- 
nait, au lendemain de la guerre, un ouvrage de tout premier plan 
intitulé Pour une stylistique comparée du francais et de l’allemand. 
Essai de représentation linguistique comparée”" ot s’échafaudaient 
les théories du ‘‘passage’’ qui sont maintenant 4 la base des tech- 
niques de traduction. Dans un domaine semblable, mais exploré 
moins systématiquement, H. Godin nous présente les Ressources 
stylistiques du francais contemporain* en les opposant 4 celles de 
l'anglais britannique. Sur ces travaux antérieurs, je viens de 
donner, en collaboration avec J. Darbelnet, une Stylistique com- 
parée du francais et de l’anglais® ou nous avons essayé de batir 
une systématique des ‘‘passages’’ tout en éclairant les deux langues, 
non seulement dans leur lexique et leur structure grammaticale, 
mais aussi, surtout peut-étre, en étudiant les échos qu’éveillent 
dans la conscience linguistique des sujets parlants, les tournures et 
les effets qu'une simple exploration interne n’aurait pas suffi a 
déceler de facon convaincante. 


23 Paris, Klincksieck, 1957, 242 p. 

24 Paris, Klincksieck, 1957. 

25 Zagreb, Epoha, 1954. En vente chez Klincksieck, Paris. 

26 Particuliérement dans son Traité de Stylistique francaise, Paris, 
Klincksieck, Vols I & II, nouveau tirage, 1951. 

27 Paris, Didier, 1944. Epuisé; l’auteur prépare actuellement une ré- 
impression sur un plan sensiblement différent. 

28 Oxford, Blackwell, 1948. 

29 Paris, Didier € Montréal, Beauchemin, 1958, 331 p. Deux Manuels 
d’application pédagogique sont prévus, ainsi qu’un Livre du Maitre. Si- 
gnalons que le Journal des Traducteurs, publié par la Section de Lin- 
guistique de l'Université de Montréal, poursuit depuis deux ans la publi- 
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L’autre voie découle, dans une certaine mesure, des travaux 
sur la fréquence du vocabulaire dont nous parlions dans un para- 
graphe précédent. IIs s’en distinguent cependant par leur applica- 
tion systématique 4 des faits de langue qui relévent par leur 
essence méme de la stylistique. Le livre de départ en ce domaine 
est celui de Pierre Guiraud, Les caractéres statistiques du vocabu- 

laire® ou il est clairement démontré, chiffres 4 l’appui, que la fré- 
quence est un caractére dynamique du vocabulaire, aussi impor- 
tant que leur valeur sémantique ou leur forme phonique; il y est 
surtout montré que les caractéres statistiques du vocabulaire four- 
nissent des critéres a la fois pour l'identification des textes et pour 
l’analyse de l'emploi stylistique des mots. Cette derniére analyse, 
seulement esquissée ici, est reprise et développée dans une série de 
travaux sur le Symbolisme*! qui font bien la jonction entre les 
deux disciplines, l’une formelle, l'autre conceptuelle et affective. 


Il serait utile de relier 4 ces travaux ceux, plus fragmentes, 
sur la syntaxe. Cette discipline est d'abord difficile, parce que son 
corpus est infini dans son accident, mais limité dans son essence. 
La multiplicité des données contingentes nous cache le cadre sous- 
jacent, comme le prouve l’absence de cadres syntaxiques dans le 
Frangais élémentaire. Cela ne veut pas dire que la recherche des 
cadres, et des formules syntagmatiques, est impossible; elle est 
tentée périodiquement, soit par des linguistes structuraux comme 
- L. Tesniere,** soit par des linguisties descriptifs, comme Paul 
Imbs, Ce dernier présente une quantité considérable de documents 
pour servir 4 l'étude de l’énoncé, notamment en matiére de subor- 
dination et des fonctions tagmémiques des temps du frangais. Sur 
ce dernier point, j’ai vivement apprécié son Subjonctif en frangais 
moderne, notamment sa Préface (pp. 7-15) que devrait lire et 
méditer tout étudiant de linguistique francaise. L’auteur y brosse 
un rapide tableau des réactions frangaises au structuralisme, a l’im- 
manentisme de Copenhague et, — dans la mesure ow elles sont 


cation d’articles sur la stylistique externe de l'anglais et du francais; 
les théses de plusieurs étudiants sont également orientées dans ce sens, 
cf. J.-P. Vinay, “Peut-on enseigner la traduction?”, J. des T., I1.4 (1957) : 
173. Mme L. Coupal-Dorion vient de donner un premier essai de métho- 
dologie de stylistique comparée du francais et de l’espagnol qui montre 
déja que méme entre deux langues latines assez étroitement apparentées, 
les divergences stylistiques sont énormes et de nature & éclairer la psy- 
chologie linguistique des deux pays, cf. ses Prolégoménes, Thése de M.A. 
(dactylographiée), 1958. 

30 Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1954. 

31 Index du vocabulaire du Symbolisme (I) Alcools d’Apollinaire ; 
(II) Poésies de P. Valéry; (III) Poésie de S. Mallarmé; (IV) Cing gran- 
des odes de Claudel; (V) Poésies de Rimbaud; (VI) Romances sans pa- 
roles de Veriaine. Paris, Klincksieck, 1953 ss. 

32 Esquisse d’une syntaxe structurale. Paris, Klincksieck, 1953. Un 
ouvrage plus considérable, annoncé depuis lors, semble avoir été interrom- 
pu par la mort de l’auteur. 


connues, aux théories psycho-systématiques de G. Guillaume, que 
notre collégue Valin développe dans son enseignement a Laval et 
dans ses Cahiers de Linguistique structurale. 


{ Applications pédagogiques : 


L’ensemble de ces préoccupations linguistiques se refléte, a 
des degrés divers, dans les manuels et dans les revues pédagogiques. 
Je voudrais citer quelques noms, en m’excusant de le faire trés 
briévement; il est remarquable que ces manuels et articles de revue 
reflétent fidélement les tendances que nous avons essayé de déga- 
ger plus haut. La phonétique et la phonologie, par exemple, y 
tiennent une place a peu prés nulle; les cadres syntaxiques sont 
totalement absents; et la morphologie reste résolument tradition- 
nelle. Mais ces réserves faites, l’effort reste intéressant et digne 
d’étre étudié et mis en pratique. 


D’abord, sur le plan des manuels, on reléve une méthode 
d’application des fréquences intitulée Le francais élémentaire™ ou 
MM. Mauger et Gougenheim présentent un découpage du vocabu- 
laire par centres d’intérét se prétant bien 4 l'utilisation dans des 
classes allogénes; chez Didier, nous trouvons les méthodes de M. 
Fourré, directeur du Centre francais d'information sur |’éduca- 
tion de base, notamment Le frangais pour tous, méthode d’ensei- 
gnement rapide par le film, le disque et l'image. Les dessins ani- 
més se présentent comme des schémas humoristiques sonorisés a 
vitesse moyenne, avec une légére musique de fond, des périodes de 
silence pour les répétitions et un texte imprimé permettant les 
exercices traditionnels de la classe. C’est, sous une forme trés réus- 
sie, l’étoffement de l’effort original des Editions Miméphones dont 
nous parlions plus haut, et qui ont fait largement leurs preuves 
avec un public adulte malgré des conditions matérielles difficiles. 
M. Fourré est aussi l’auteur d’un Premier dictionnaire en ima- 
ges® basé sur les 1300 mots fondamentaux du frangais, avec une 
illustration pour chaque rubrique nouvelle, une ou plusieurs phra- 
ses et des renseignements grammaticaux. Malgré une courte intro- 
duction phonétique (pp. 9-16), ce dictionnaire ne tient aucun 
compte de l’orthoépie, ce qui edt été utile cependant, particuliére- 
ment pour des classes anglophones. Deux petits manuels de lec- 
ture*® compleétent cet appareil pédagogique intéressant. 


33 Publications de la Faculté des Lettres, Strasbourg, 1953. 

34 Mauger, G. € Gougenheim, G., Le francais élémentaire, Méthode 
progressive de francais parlé. Paris, Hachette, s.d. Deux livrets, sonori- 
sés par 6 disques publiés par l'Anthologie sonore. 

35 Paris, Didier, 1956. 

36 Danpierre, J. J., La Maison d’autrefois; Fourré, P., Médecin sous 


les Tropiques, Paris, Didier, 1956-57. Collection “1300 mots” a utiliser 
parallélement au Premier Dictionnaire en Images. 
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Un manuel assez différent de conception, mais utilisant les 
mémes postulats de départ, vient de sortir chez Didier; il s’agit de 
Vers la France, de Y. Brunswick et P. Ginestier,*” ot je trouve 
pour la premiére fois des cadres syntaxiques simples, utilisables 
dans une classe de débutants, et remarquablement présentés par 
une graphie comportant des couleurs et des fleches qui rappellent 
les analyses de Tesniere. M. Matoré, qui signe la Préface, en dit 
le plus grand bien, et je le crois volontiers. 


§ Voyons maintenant quelques instruments pédagogiques per- 
manents : les revues. Ici, il y a beaucoup 4 citer, et la matiére est 
neuve, et digne d’attirer l’attention de nos collégues spécialistes de 
l’enseignement du francais. Commengons par les Cahiers Pédago- 
giques pour l’enseignement du second degré, revue mensuelle pu- 
blige depuis 13 ans par le Comité universitaire d'information pé- 
dagogique.** S’adressant surtout aux professeurs des Lycées et Col- 
leges classiques, ils favorisent un échange de vues sur tous les pro- 
blemes de pédagogie considérée comme un instrument indispensa- 
ble de culture. Je ne retiendrai ici plus spécialement que trois nu- 
méros particuliérement significatifs : le numéro XI. 4-5 (1956) 
sur ‘‘L’enseignement des langues vivantes’’ qui intéresse toutes 
les disciplines appliquées de Ja linguistique; celui sur ‘‘L’enseigne- 
ment du francais’ (XIII. 5, mars 1958) qui passe en revue a la 
fois les doctrines et les méthodes (G. Galichet y brosse la structure 
d’une étonnante lecon de grammaire) et surtout le numéro spécial 
VII. 1957 sur ‘‘Le francais, langue étrangeére’’, ot le romaniste 
trouve un exposé trés fouillé des méthodes, des moyens et des ré- 
sultats dans les principaux centres pédagogiques du monde. J’y 
note toutefois, 4 mon grand regret, une absence complete de ren- 
seignements sur le Canada, ce qui confirme l’opinion couramment 
répandue que l’effort linguistique et pédagogique des Canadiens 
est totalement inconnu hors des frontiéres, aussi bien aux Etats- 
Unis qu’en Europe. 

L’Institut pédagogique national (29 rue d’Ulm, Paris, 5e), 
qui publie beaucoup de revues et traités pédagogiques techniques, 
telle l’Education Nationale (hebdomadaire) qui s’adresse presque 
exclusivement aux enseignants du systeéme francais métropolitain, 
propose deux fois par mois des Documents pour la Classe qui se- 
ront d’une utilité beaucoup plus immédiate pour les professeurs de 
francais au Canada. On y trouve des textes, des documents photo- 
graphiques et dessinés, des chansons, des plans de cours et un ré- 
pertoire complet des ‘‘moyens audio-visuels’’, et la facon dont 
on peut en tirer le meilleur parti. 


L’ensemble de ces conseils pédagogiques a été réuni, sous la 
direction de G. Prévot, dans un Cahier pédagogique pour I’enset- 
gnement du francais (4e édition, Bourrelier, Paris, 1952); je ne 


37 Vers la France. Paris, Didier, 1957. 
38 S.E.V.P.E.N., 13 rue du Four, Paris, 6e. 


mentionne d’ailleurs ce livre que pour mémoire, car il ne fait que 
donner un résumé des méthodes traditionnelles, sans encore péné- 
trer dans le domaine de la structure appliquée; cependant, on y 
trouve de bons articles sur l’apprentissage de la grammaire, sur les 
problémes de la langue écrite, sur les théories de Galichet (cf. en 
particulier aux pages 89-91 l'emploi des sigles grammaticaux) et 
sur la nouvelle nomenclature grammaticale de 1949, toutes choses 
qui justifient largement la consultation de cette petite somme pé- 
dagogique. 

J’ai déja eu l'occasion de citer plus haut les publications de 
l’'Association des Professeurs de Langues vivantes (APLV) et 
notamment la revue Les Langues Modernes qui entre dans sa 52e 
année d’existence. Je suppose qu'un organe aussi solidement établi 
est non seulement recu par les principaux ‘‘départements’’ de fran- 
gais du Canada, mais aussi soigneusement dépouillé pour ses ren- 
seignements bibliographiques et pratiques. La revue présente en 
effet, a cdté d’articles purement littéraires sur la production an- 
glaise, allemande, espagnole et ameéricaine, des articles pédagogi- 
ques qui, depuis plusieurs années, sont de tout premier plan.* On 
y trouve également les textes des principaux examens et concours 
de France (themes, versions, dissertations) avec le plus souvent 
des corrigés analysés et commentés qui constituent une excellente 
documentation stylistique. La revue fait également paraitre des 
compte rendus et des bibliographies. C’est en somme, 4a bien des 
égards, l’équivalent de PMLA et de la French Review.” 


Passons maintenant 4 des publications plus pratiques, parce 
que directement orientées vers l'étude de la langue et des textes. 
Voici d’abord La Classe de Francais* qui publie depuis 8 ans six 
numéros par an sur des sujets d’ explication de textes, de vocabu- 
laires groupes par centres d'intérét, de critique sur l’évolution de 
la langue (“Les Tribunaux du Langage’’, de Ch. Muller). On ne 
saurait dire trop de bien de cet instrument de travail pratique et 
attrayant, vraiment indispensable 4 tout enseignement de la lan- 
gue écrite moderne; de plus, ce qui ne gate rien, la présentation 
matérielle en est excellente. 

Peut-étre moins directement utilisable dans les claises cana- 
diennes, mais toujours profitable aux professeurs de frangais, voici 
Vie et Langage* publication mensuelle illustrée qui donne sans 
doute la petite histoire de la langue, mais qui en prend prétexte a 
de tres habiles rapprochements lexicaux, grammaticaux et plus ra- 
rement stylistiques. Vie et Langage est le type méme de la revue 
pouvant figurer dans la bibliothéque de classe, ot les étudiants 
iraient puiser une amusante et utile documentation. 


39 Cf. “Les moyens audio-visuels”, série d’articles parus dans les nu- 
méros 45.3 (1951) : 196-200; 45.5 (1951) : 326-329; 50.6 (1956) : 19-56. 

40 Siége social: Institut Pédagogique national, 29 rue d’Ulm, Paris, 5e. 

41 Paris, Librairie des Méridiens, 110 Boulevard St-Germain. 

42 Paris, Larousse, 17 Boulevard Montparnasse. 
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L’Ecole pratique de |’Alliance frangaise,** qui s’occupe acti- 
vement de l’enseignement de la langue parlée, publie depuis 10 ans 
un bulletin mensuel, L’Enseignement du Francais aux Etrangers, 
fort bien concu, ol se trouvent exposés notamment des faits de 
lexique, d’étymologie (la premiére page, signée Gougenheim), et 
_ de syntaxe (Ch. Bouton). Le vocabulaire, groupé par familles 
étymologiques, suggére des combinaisons diachroniques et syn- 
chroniques fort séduisantes. J’en ai tiré des applications pratiques 
dans la troisieme série de mes cours de francais 4 la télévision, 
Speaking French (CBMT, 1958); il semble bien que, pour des 
éléves avancés et des adultes, il y a 1a des possibilités non négli- 
geables d’organisation mnémotechnique du vocabulaire. 


Quant au Frangais moderne (revue trimestrielle) , il reste une 
publication scientifique surtout consacrée a l'étude de la géogra- 
phie linguistique et des formes régionales de la langue; contraire- 
ment a ce qu’on attendrait, on y trouve peu de travaux de stylis- 
tique, peu de notations phonétiques, et aucun travail structural. 
Cette derniére lacune lui enléve beaucoup de son utilité dans le 
contexte qui nous intéresse ici. 


* * * 


Au terme de ce rapide tour d’horizon, qui ne saurait rendre 

justice a tous les efforts des auteurs francais, —- encore moins a 
ceux qui traitent des mémes sujets en Belgique, en Suisse, au Ca- 
nada et dans les pays de langue allogéne, dégageons quelques traits 
saillants. (1°) On manque presque totalement de description 
morphologique moderne, basée sur la langue parlée; c’est la une 
lacune considérable. Le dépouillement complet des textes enregis- 
trés 4 St-Cloud serait sans doute une premiére étape; il faudrait 
multiplier les enregistrements 4 tous les niveaux sociaux, et dans 
tous les contextes. (2°) Mais il importe encore plus de trouver 
une méthode adéquate pour décrire (et déceler) les cadres eux- 
mémes, afin qu’ils soient utilisables directement dans l’enseigne- 
ment. Je signale que les cadres sont soumis, comme les mots, aux 
rapports de fréquence et de disponibilité; qu’ils doivent étre étu- 
diés sous |’angle sémantique et sous l’angle stylistique; et que, si 
la théorie de la substitution des éléments constitutifs des cadres est 
bien connue, on n’a rien fait, ce me semble, pour rechercher les 
limites des séries de substitution. (3°) Par contre, les études de 
stylistique sont en bonne voie, et (4°) la pédagogie frangaise, 
contrairement a son attitude passée, parait décidée a rajeunir ses 
méthodes et nous propose enfin des manuels répondant aux besoins 
des éléves apprenant le francais. Tout cela est encourageant, et doit 
susciter au Canada, particuliérement au Canada francais, des tra- 
vaux correspondants. Certains manuels européens ne sauraient, 
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en effet, étre utilisés directement dans les écoles du Québec, ou 
méme dans les provinces anglophones. Au moins peut-on dire 
que les auteurs de nos manuels scolaires ont devant eux une riche 
source de documents ow ils pourront puiser pour le plus grand 
bien des éléves et pour le parfaict esclarcissement de la langue fran- 
coyse, comme aurait dit notre grand ancien, fe grammairien John 


Palsgrave. 
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BOOK REVIEWS / COMPTES RENDUS CRITIQUES 
e 


{ Bilingualism in the Americas: A Bibliography and Research Guide, 
by Einar Haugen. Publication of the American Dialect Society 
No. 26 (November 1956), 159 pp. Obtainable from the University 
of Alabama Press, Drawer 7877, University, Alabama. (Reviewed 
by William F. Mackey, Laval University). 


Little more than a decade ago, those of us doing research in 
bilingualism were at a loss to know where to begin. We not only had 
trouble finding out what was already established and what had already 
been tried, but were even in doubt as to what the field of bilingualism 
actually included. Today the researcher in this field is in a much 
happier position, for during the past five or six years, the field of 
bilingualism has been organized as a legitimate branch of linguistics. 
One of those most responsible for this is Einar Haugen, Thompson 
Professor of Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin 
whose Norwegian Language in America (1953) was a piece of research 
worthy to serve as a model for future studies of immigrant bilingualism. 

The first partial survey of certain bilingual phenomena (Non- 
English Dialects in America) appeared in 1921 in the second edition 
of H. L. Mencken’s The American Language. Not until 1940 was 
there a conference on Non-English Dialects in America (organized by 
the American Council of Learned Societies). After the War, Hall and 
others pointed out the possibilities of co-operation between linguists 
and non-linguists in the field of bilingualism. In 1953 Weinreich in 
his Languages in Contact attempted to put some order into the field. 
But there was need for a survey of the entire subject to organize and 
to put into proper perspective the numerous studies on bilingualism 
made by anthropologists, psychologists, educators, men of letters, 
politicians, and linguists. Such a survey is now available for this 
hemisphere in Haugen’s Bilingualism in the Americas. 

Despite its limiting title, much of the material in Bilingualism 
in the Americas is general enough to be applicable to the study of 
bilingualism anywhere; moreover, the Americas furnish us with one 
of the most interesting laboratories of bilingualism since the beginning 
of recorded history. The book, which is at once a survey, a research 
guide and a bibliography is a study based on the literature in the field 
(124 pp.) with running cross references to authors and works listed 
in the 27-page bibliography at the end of the book. This is followed 
by an index of technical terms and an index of languages. 

The survey is divided into six sections: the scope of the problem, 
languages in the Americas, language contact, the bilingual individual, 
the bilingual community and approaches to research. The first question 
to be dealt with is that of terminology, the inconsistency of which has 
mislead students in the past and retarded research. Haugen considers 
bilingualism as a cover term which includes a number of different 
language skills and various degrees of proficiency in each. It also 
includes not only two languages but three or more (multiple bilingual- 
ism). The term does not specify how much of each language has to 
be known, nor how different two idioms have to be to qualify as lan- 


w 


guages. The study of bilingualism includes not only the solution of 
such linguistic problems as interference and the classification of inter- 
lingual identification (1.4) but also the psychological, ethnological, 
educational and political problems involved. In order to obtain a 
faithful picture of the phenomenon all these different aspects must 
be co-related. 


From the point of view of bilingualism Haugen divides the lan- 
guages of the Americas into four types: native, colonial, immigrant 
and creolized. The hundreds of native languages, extending from 
Eskimo in the North to Fuegian in the South belong to a great variety 
of apparently unrelated language families. Nowhere did any of these 
languages succeed in maintaining political dominance except in Para- 
guay, where Guarani still enjoys semi-official status. As an example 
of the sort of material which can be collected, classified and interpreted 
for significance to the study of bilingualism the author goes over 
Casagrande’s work on linguistic acculturation among the Comanches. 


The colonial languages include, of course, French, English, Spanish 
and Portuguese; but also Dutch (in the West Indies, Dutch Guiana 
and parts of New York State as late as 1900), Danish (in Greenland) 
Swedish (in Delaware until the late 18th century) and Russian (the 
administrative language of Alaska until 1867). One of the main 
characteristics of the colonial languages is the smallness of dialect 
differences over large areas, due perhaps to recency and rapidity of 
settlement and mobility of population. The result is dialect leveling 
often accompanied by conflict between the colonial standard and the 
standard speech of the home country. Substratum influences on the 
colonial languages are, however, rather modest, since few of the colon- 
ists knew the native languages, most of the interpreting being done 
by members of the politically submerged groups. As an example, 
Haugen reviews the situation of American Spanish, which shows sur- 
prisingly few influences from the numerous native languages which 
it has displaced (2.4). 


Among the immigrant languages of America we find all the lan- 
guages of Europe and many from other parts of the world. Here too 
there is dialect leveling and a trend toward standardization : },ut there 
is also a high degree of bilingualism, whose continued increase 
renders the use of the immigrant language superfluous. The process 
of acculturation finds its expression in the immigrant language, not 
only by the changes it undergoes, but also in the gradual restriction 
of its use. It becomes more and more restricted in its functions and 
requires more and more borrowing until there is little difference 
between it and the national language (2.5.1). It may however, at 
the same time, retain forms that are archaic in the home country. As 
an example of what can be done in the study of immigrant bilingualism 
Haugen reviews the situation of American Norwegian, on which he 
is the leading authority. The examples are drawn from his Norwegian 
Language in America in which he shows how a little Norway grew up 
in rural America and how through increase in communications, changes 
in economic methods, and attendance at state schools, American 
patterns began to filter into the life and language of the community. 
The immigrants were forced to create ‘‘an instrument of communication 
which would express the significant distinctions made by American 
society in all those fields where they participated in the activities of 
that society (2.6.2). American Norwegian shows the same combination 
of archaism and leveling as do other immigrant languages. 


Finally, among the languages of the Americas are such creolized 
languages as Gullah, Taki-taki. Papiamento, Jew Tongo, the Chinook 
Jargon and Haitian Creole. The later, according to Hall is “not a 
dialect of French, but an independent language, about as closely related 
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to French as (say) modern Italian to Latin... since the slaves learned 
the free but not the bound morphemes of French.” (2.8) Most creolized 
languages in the Americas have a vocabulary of European origin but 
a structure influenced by the African background of the speakers. 
The study of these languages has already thrown some light on the 
problem of the substratum. 


The chapter on language contact is perhaps the most useful to 
. the linguist beginning research in this field, since it explains the 
linguist’s task, which is to identify the model and the replica and to 
describe them “in terms of the system to which they belong and their 
mutual relationship to one another.” (3.1) But whether a given 
stretch of speech belongs to one language or to the other is not always 
easy to determine, since in some cases when foreign items are used, 
the bilingual may simply be “switching codes” or using an established 
loan, neither of which could be considered as a case of interference. 
The linguist’s chief task is to obtain a good bilingual description of 
both the source language and teh recipient language, arrived at ‘“‘by 
the same methods” (3.2.1) and the dialects of the languages described 
must be the ones actually used by the speakers involved — not always 
the standard taught in the schools. On this is based the study of 
those interlingual identifications arising from the tendency of speakers 
to equate items of one language with those of the other. The problem 
is to discover which features in the less familiar language speakers 
seize upon as relevant, and why. 


In the phonetic analysis the feature involved may be a phoneme 
in one language and an allophone in the other, and the patterns in 
which it can appear may not be the same in both languages. As 
Haugen has pointed out elsewhere, what is needed is not simply a 
statement of the phonemes of both languages but a phonetic description 
of them — including allophones, phonetic patterns, and other compo- 
nents. This is a necessary prerequisite for establishing the diaphones, 
or bilingual allophones, of the description. For example, /y/ is a 


phoneme in English but only an allophone in Spanish. Moreover the 
/y/; /m/, and /n/ can all appear in final position in English, whereas 


the only nasal that can appear finally in Spanish is the /n/, to which 
Spanish speakers will tend to reduce all English final nasals. 
This diaphonic relationship is elegantly formulated by Haugen as: 
E/m,—n,—y-n/S. Similar equations can be used to describe the 


diamorphs and other features basic to a study of interference arising 
from the linguistic overlap of two systems. But these equations cannot 
predict the type and degree of overlap; they can only explain them, 
For several aspects of the model may be transferred to the replica 
(importation) or may reproduce it through equivalents (substitution), 
and the degree of overlap may range from zero to complete integration. 
And before integration an item may have any number of replicas, 
varying in fidelity from speaker to speaker, (3.5) 


As for the classification of loans, a number of different methods 
have been used in the past — classification by subject matter, by form 
class, by grammatical levels, by degree or manner of integration. Many 
difficulties of classification are due to the lack of agreement on the 
precise borders between morphology, syntax and lexicon (3.6.4). Lan- 
guages may differ in the extent to which they may be influenced lin- 
guistically. Some have a resistance to borrowing attributable to the 
degree of ‘“‘boundness” of their structure (3.7.3). On this aspect of 
bilingualism the study of creolized languages is most instructive. Some 
of these languages import all the free morphemes — but none of the 
bound ones — to such an extent that they may be considered as consist- 
ing entirely of loanwords. 


Linguistic techniques alone, however, cannot solve the problems 
of bilingualism. Since the locus of bilingualism is in the individual 
mind the psychological aspects of bilingualism are of prime importance. 
But psychologists have been interested mostly in the effect of bilingual- 
ism on intelligence, whereas educators have been concerned mainly 
with the effect of intelligence on bilingualism. As psychological ev- 
idence introspection is not to be ignored, for the memoirs of bilingual. 
writers may often contain valuable material for the researcher (4.1) 
Bilinguals may differ in language aptitude, a combination of several 
skills including facility in switching from one language to the other. 
But this language aptitude does not seem to be correlated with either 
intelligence or maturity since basic linguistic patterns are more easily 
acquired in childhood than in adulthood (4.2). Haugen distinguishes 
the bilingualism of infancy, chilhood, adolescence and adulthood. 
Adult bilingualism emphasizes content at the expense of form (4.3). 
Individual differences may also be found in the relative proficiency 
with which both languages are used. The difficulty here of exact 
statement is largely due to the lack of any recognized scale for meas- 
uring accomplishment in language. 


If bilingualism is the co-existence of linguistic systems in the 
mind of the speaker, it is important to study their mental relationships. 
Similarities which bilinguals recognize between the two languages 
exist in their minds in the form of neural associations. Much has been 
written by educational psychologists on bilingualism and intelligence; 
and there is much disagreement among them. This is due largely to 
insufficient distinction between various kinds of language behaviour, 
to the use of unsuitable tests, and to confusion over the meanings of 
bilingualism and intelligence. A review of the literature on this aspect 
of bilingualism would indicate that bilinguals suffer a handicap when 
measured by verbal tests of intelligence; not so when judged by non- 
verbal tests. For a verbal intelligence test is largely a test of language 
achievement. The cause of the alleged handicap is not the interference 
between the two languages so much as the restriction in the learning 
of each to certain areas. (4.7.2). Haugen concludes his chapter on 
the bilingual individual with a discussion of the belief that bilingualism 
interferes with the proper integration of personality. 


The study of a bilingual community must. first establish the 
historical backgrounds and traditions of language usage in the commun- 
ity. The social groups may vary in size and type, and each must be 
correlated with the main linguistic groups. Attitudes of favour or 
disfavour towards the languages involved must also be analysed, since 
they can have deep effects on the psychology of the speakers and on 
their use of the different languages. Historically, the social relation- 
ship between two language groups may be stable, as in the case of 
French and English in Canada, or it may be dynamic, as in the 
American immigrant community. The official government policy may 
encourage one or the other type of relationship by such actions as 
encouraging or forbidding the existence of separate schools. On the 
education of bilingual children there is a considerable literature, much 
of it coloured by official policy and special pleading. In the study of 
bilingualism no solution is adequate which does not take into account 
the socio-cultural setting, for bilingualism does not arise except in 
response to social necessities. 


The final chapter is devoted to various approaches to research in 
bilingualism — both linguistic and non-linguistic — and to a review 
of research in progress. 

Although the bibliography lists more than seven hundred items, 
we might say — as we indeed can of most bibliographies — that it 
is not complete. For example, here are a few works which come to 
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mind as published early encugh to have been included: Fernando 
Ortiz, Glosario de afronegrismos, Havana, 1924. P. M. Benvenuto 
Murrieta, El lenguaje peruano, Lima, 1936. J. B. Sanders, “St. Claude, 
French Citadel in Western Canada’’, JOLA, I.1, (Oct. 1954).9-12. J. P. 
Vinay, “Montréal, ville bilingue’’, Vie et Langage, 36, (1955):120-3. 
ate “Le Francais au Canada”, Classe de Frangais, 7, (Sept. - Oct. 
1955):312-17. P. Daviault, “L’anglicisme au Canada’, Vie et Langage, 
37, (1955):167-9. 

What should have preceded Haugen’s work are detailed regional 
studies on which it could have been based. Considering the fact that 
these were lacking, Haugen’s scholarly essay is surprisingly thorough : 
it is certainly the most complete work yet available on bilingualism 
in the Americas. It is a most useful survey, gives a balanced view of 
the entire field, lists a good number of hypotheses for testing, and 
points the way to further research. 

Now that this much-needed survey is available it is to be hoped 
that it will encourage linguists to enter a fascinating field of study 
which they have long neglected. 


f{ A Survey of Verb Forms in the Eastern United States, by E. Bagby 
Atwood. Studies in American English 2. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1953. vii + 53 + 31 figures. $6.00. (Reviewed by 
Virginia McDavid, Chicago Teachers College). 


Of interest to Canadians as well as to Americans is A Survey of 
Verb Forms in the Eastern United States, by E. Bagby Atwood. The 
second of a series of studies! based on the materials of the Linguistic 
Atlas of the United States and Canada, the book sets forth both the 
regional and social distribution of approximately one-hundred verb 
forms in a way which may serve as a model for other studies, Since 
the materials of the Atlas are among the most complete available on 
American speech, it is worth seeing just what Atwood had to examine. 
The records, about 1500 of them, cover the coastal area from southern 
New Brunswick and Maine to northern Florida and were made over a 
period of about fifteen years by fieldworkers who recorded answers to 
a questionnaire in a narrow phonetic transcription. The informants 
interviewed were divided into three major groups: (1) old and with 
little education; (2) middle-aged and with a high-school education; 
(3) somewhat younger than (2) and with a college education. Most 
informants were of the first two groups. All were natives of the 
community or county which they represented, a limitation which should 
be kept in mind. The questionnaire itself gave information on lexical, 
phonological, and morphological problems. Of the morphological 
items, about two-thirds or something over one-hundred dealt with 
verb forms: tenses, number, negatives, infinitives, etc., and it is the 
responses to these items that form the evidence for Atwood’s work. 


That verb forms have a social distribution (what has been called 
standard vs. nonstandard or right vs. wrong) has long been recognized, 
though the limits of that distribution have not been so certain. Do 
the same people who say ‘he don’t’ also say ‘the wind blowed’? Not 
so well known until Atwood’s work have been the geographical limits 
of certain verb forms and the way in which the social distribution 
varies from area to area, 


1 The first was A Word Geography of the Eastern United States by Hans Kurath; 
Ann Arbor : University of Michigan Press, 1949. 
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The geographical distribution of the verbs is approximately that 
set forth for the lexicon by Kurath in A Word Geography of the 
Eastern United States. The Northern area (New England and the New 
England settlement area) is characterized by such forms as dove and 
hadn’t ought to, both of which may be present in the speech of in- 
formants who are college-educated. In the Midland area (Pennsylvania 
and the Pennsylvania settlement area, including parts of Virginia and 
of the Carolinas) is found such a form as dog-bit, although the Mid- 
land is often characterized by the absence of typical Northern or 
Southern forms. In the Southern area (the plantation South, extending 
as far north as Baltimore) are found such forms as might could and 
mought. Some verbs, such as come and eat as preterits, have primarily 
a social distri}ution, being found mainly in the speech of those with 
relatively little education. Certain regions, such as western North 
Carolina and northeastern New England, have more forms character- 
istic of the speech of the oldest and least educated, and it is here that 
akst as a preterit of ask and be for am, is, and are are most commonly 
found. Omitted from Atwood’s work are such items from the question- 
naire as shall-will, which was recorded only in New England, give out 
‘exhausted’ which is typically South Midland, and the perfective done 
(‘I done told you that yesterday.’), which is Southern and South Mid- 
land. 

The general conclusions of Atwood’s work are borne out by later 
investigations in states to the west of the Alleghanies, to which immi- 
grants brought the verb forms characteristic of the areas they left 
behind them to the east. Thus in Michigan and Wisconsin and the 
northern part of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the Northern forms dove 
and hadn’t ought to are present. And in eastern Kentucky tuck and 
taken are used as preterits of take, adjacent to the areas in which At- 
wood notes the forms. ; 


{ Introduction to Linguistic Structures, by Archibald A. Hill. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1958. Pp. x, 496. $6.50 (Reviewed 
by W. A. C. H. Dobson, University of Toronto). 


This book attempts to give an extended linguistic sketch of English 
as an illustration of the application of the entities and techniques of 
modern descriptive linguistics. Two brief sketches are included in 
appendices on Eskimo and Latin. 


It is written for students at the college or graduate level and pre- 
supposes no prior knowledge of language analysis. 


Professor Hill’s sketch gives equal prominence to all the major 
levels of analysis proceeding from the smallest elements — sounds, up 
to the largest elements -—— sentences, the whole presenting a balanced 
and representative picture of the scope of modern linguistics. The 
reader becomes acquainted at once with much modern American theory 
and nomenclature. This is an admirable work with which to acclim- 
atise the novice in the type of scientific thinking that characterises 
the work of contemporary linguists. It bridges the gap between the 
present popular attitudes, and scientific attitudes to language, a gap 
of which those teaching languages in Universities are only too pain- 
fully aware. 

Professor Hill draws material and solutions from the works of such 


contemporary scholars as Trager, Smith, Bloch, Joos, and Harris — 
adding some of his own. Of the latter, his morphemic analysis of the 
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pronouns of English differing, for example, from that of Hockett, re- 
minds one of the warning of Hjelmslev : 


“Donec, si la linguistique structurale de nos ae peut paraitre & certains esprits 
trop théorique, ne faut pas oublier que la théorie est, faite pour faciliter le 
travail amy is et qu’elle est née d’un besoin pratique.” 

but here, the reader should bear in mind Hill’s stated purpose (see 
p. 12). This is to demonstrate the ‘entities and techniques’ of analysis. 
Analysis is not description. The nature of description in linguistics is 
governed by the purposes for which it is made. This is not a descrip- 
tion of English made for the purpose, for example, of teaching English 
as a foreign language. It is a description made for demonstrating 
analytical processes. From that point of view, this is an important 
and useful work, : 


{ Helping People Learn English : A Manual for Teachers of English 

as a Second Language, by Earl W. Stevick. New York, Abingdon Press, 
1957. Pp. 138. (Reviewed by Walter Lehn, The American University 
at Cairo). 


The title of this book, Helping People Learn English, is simple and 
unpretentious, almost to the point of sounding casual; similarly the 
announced purpose: ‘... to produce... a manual which will be brief 
enough and readable enough for the most casually interested beginner, 
but which will be useful and sound as far as it goes and will then 
direct the reader to other, more complete treatment...’’ The reader 
is also informed that “this handbook is written for the nonpro- 
fessional teacher’. It will, however, be most regrettable if this little 
book fails to attract the attention of professional teachers of English 
as a foreign language, since it is not only one on the most recent, but, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, one of the best nontechnical discussions of 
the teaching of English to adult speakers of other languages. The 
author is a competent linguist and has had considerable experience in 
teaching and in training prospective teachers of English as a foreign 
language. These qualifications of the author are apparent throughout 
the book. This handbook is particularly welcome because at the pre- 
sent time the demand for instruction in English as a foreign language 
(in many areas of the world) by far exceeds the supply of trained and 
experienced teachers, and hence often those whose only qualification 
is that they are native speakers (or have more or less equivalent control 
of the language) are enlisted as teachers. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I, Some Fundamental 
Ideas, discusses lucidly and (for the intended readers) adequately va- 
rious general questions. Language is a ‘‘way of behaving,” a “‘set of 
habits” acquired in childhood. lLanguage-learning for an adult is 
acquiring a new set of habits and becoming proficient in another way 
of behaving, i.e., in at least a limited sense, becoming a participant in 
another culture. ‘‘A person has learned a foreign language when he is 
able to understand and use understandably the expressions he needs 
in any situation in which he: participates.’’ Since not only the ‘“ex- 
pressions” but also the “situations themselves differ from culture to 
culture,” the inadequacy of the layman’s equating of language-learning 
with memorizing lists of words and rules of grammar is simply and 
convincingly discussed. In discussing language-teaching, the author’s 
“purpose is not to propagate a method or to suggest a single set of 
materials, used according to an invariable set of procedures, [ but ] to 
set forth an approach.” This approach is called ‘‘oral,” and is sum- 
marized as “hearing before speaking, speaking before reading, reading 
before writing.’ It is made explicit that this approach does not imply 
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a prohibition of the use.of.written materials, even in “the first weeks or 
months of language study,” but that it emphasizes ‘that the student 
should come into contact with the spoken form before he sees the 
written form, and that the ability to decipher and reproduce the 
written forms should not be confused with... mastery” of the spoken 
forms. 

Part II, Teaching Suggestions, is a good and relatively compre- 
hensive discussion of .many points familiar to experienced language 
teachers, but which could well be read profitably even by some pro- 
fessional teachers of English as a foreign language. Considerable em- 
phasis is rightly placed on the fact that everything the student does 
helps to establish habits, and hence the class work must be carefully 
planned with built-in controls which limit the student’s opportunities 
to make (and hence to practise!) mistakes. Specific suggestions, 
amply illustrated, for teaching pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary, 
conversation, and reading and writing follow. Various other factors 
relevant to the teaching situation such as size and frequency of meet- 
ing of the class, and age, purpose, and previous knowledge of English 
(if any) of the students are also discussed, 


Part III, Some Useful Information about the English Language, 
gives a brief survey of English phonology and grammar, the former 
in more detail and somewhat more technically than the latter. Al- 
though this difference in treatment may be regrettable, it nevertheless 
rather accurately reflects the status of linguistic studies of English. 
Relatively complete and linguistically adequate studies of modern 
English phonology of several regional varieties are available, but no 
comparably complete and valid study of modern English grammar — 
including both morphology and:syntax — exists. The whole of Part 
III is primarily an introduction to other more complete and more 
technical treatments, to some of which the reader is explicitly referred. 


Part IV is a brief summarizing statement. This is followed by a 
thirty-nine item annotated bibliography — including such well-known 
names as Jespersen, Fries, Hornby (misprinted as Hornsby), Palmer, 
and West — and an appendix. The latter gives a very useful index 
to the treatment of many specific problems of vocabulary and grammar 
in the teaching and learning of English, as found in some of the 
English-as-a-foreign-language materials published by the English 
Language Institute of the University of Michigan and by the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


{ Richer, Ernest, s.j., La Glossématique ou le Triomphe de la forme lin- 
guistique. Publications de la Section de Linguistique, Université de 
Montréal Série II, No 5 (1958), 96 p. (Compte rendu de J.-P. Vinay). 


Il n'est pas facile de suivre le développement de la pensée glossé- 
matique, par suite de l’absence de documents utilisables, ou de leur 
fragmentation. Depuis la publication d’une traduction des Prolegomena 
to a Theory of Language, par Francis J. Whitfield (Indiana University 
Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, Memoir No 7, 1953), on 
dispose au moins d’un texte de travail, mais il manquait encore une cri- 
tique d’ensemble de la doctrine, qui essaie d’en dégager les éléments 
susceptibles d’étre utilisés pratiquement dans la manipulation des uni- 
tés d'un corpus. Reprenant avec plus de rigueur l’exposé de B. Siertsema 
(A Study of Glossematics, The Hague, Nijhoff, 1955), BE. Richer a voulu 
présenter dans une premiére publication une glossématique dont il a pa- 
tiemment repensé toutes les étapes, et dont il a extrait les concepts es- 
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sentiels en clarifiant pour nous les obscurités d’une terminologie sou- 
vent abstraite et trompeuse. Le présent ouvrage est la premiére partie 
d’une enquéte plus vaste, menée a Faris et & Copenhague méme, od 
seront discutées les réalisations qui commencent & se faire jour, et od 
seront, je l’espére du moins, assouplies les limites trop rigoureuses que 
s’imposent les tenants de la doctrine glossématique. 

Ecrit dans une langue claire, bien articulée, et s’appuyant sur des 
citations essentielles prises chez Hjemslev, Togeby, Benveniste et de 
Saussure, l’exposé du pére Richer méritait d’étre publié avant que ne 
soit terminée l’étude d’ensemble. Tous les théoriciens de la linguistique 
structurale la liront avec profit. 


{ Tlalocan. Revista de Fuentes para el Conocimiento de las Culturas 
Indigenas de México. La Casa de Tlaloc, Tres Picos 65, México, D. F, 


TLALOCAN, A Journal of Source Material on the Native Cultures 
of Mexico, will complete its third volume in the near future. Founded 
in 1943 by Robert H. Barlow and George T. Smisor, it is now edited by 
Ignacio Bernal and Fernando Horcasitas with the cooperation of the 
National Institute of Anthropology, Mexico, D. F. The subscription price 
is six dollars per volume of four numbers. TLALOCAN is published 
at irregular intervals, 


Volume III includes a 1580 Otomi relacién, a Nahuatl-Otomi poem 
of pre-Hispanic times edited by Dr. Garibay, a bibliography of Yucatan 
medicinal plants, an epic in the modern Nahuat of Puebla, two Chol 
texts, the index to volume III and other documents and notes of general 
interest. 


Volume IV: 1 will contain : two Pame texts from San Luis Potosi 
(English translation); cosmogonic myths from the Mixe of Oaxaca 
(text and English translation); La conversién de San Pablo (an early 
XVI century Nahuatl document with text and Spanish translation); a 
pictographic Colonial codex, and other documents and notes. — 

As in previous numbers, we will continue to edit only texts related 
directly to the aboriginal cultures of Mexico. 


LA SECTION DE LINGUISTIQUE AU CONGRES 
DE L’A.C.F.A.S. 


Jean Spekkens, Ottawa 


A l'occasion du congrés de l’'ACFAS, la section de linguistique s’est 
réunie le 1er novembre 1958 dans l’édifice de la Faculté des Arts de 
l'Université d’Ottawa. M. Jean-Paul Vinay, qui présidait la réunion, a 
prié les conférenciers de limiter leurs communications a vingt minutes, 
y compris les discussions.) 


f M. Jean-Denis Gendron (Laval) a discuté La désonorisation des 
voyelles [i], [y] et [u] en franco-canadien. L’examen auditif et expéri- 
mental révéle une désonorisation fréquente des voyelles [i], [y] et [u] 
en syllabe non-accentuée en franco-canadien. La voyelle désonorisée 
conserve sa durée et ses formants: elle continue de servir de point 
vocalique dans la syllabe. L’examen des conditions phonétiques dans 
lesquelles se produit la désonorisation, montre qu’il faut avant tout con- 
sidérer la position syllabique o0 se trouve la voyelle, et son entourage 
consonantique. La désonorisation se présente le plus fréquemment en 
syllabe interne: a savoir dans la moitié des cas de désonorisation re- 
levés; un cinquiéme des cas parait en syllabe initiale. On a constaté 
que la présence de consonnes avoisinantes du type fortis favorise la 
désonorisation. La cause fondamentale parait devoir étre cherchée dans 
l’articulation relachée qui caractérise le parler franco-canadien. 


 M. James-S. Tassie (Carleton) présente un Examen linguistique 
du juron au Canada. Puisque la nature des jurons d’une nation est liée 
a ses valeurs spirituelles, les jurons au Canada francais, qui constitue 
une société théocratique, prennent naturellement la forme du sacrilége. 
Au Canada anglais, ot l’idéal puritain est fondamental, les jurons sont 
en grande partie obscénes. M. Tassie reléve un certain nombre de jurons 
francais qui se rattachent étymologiquement a des notions du culte. 
Les bienséances l’empéchent d’approfondir les jurons anglais avec la 
méme précision. Il signale enfin les procédés euphémiques qui adoucis- 
sent la crudité des expressions. 


{| M. Gilles des Marchais (Montréal) étudie les Marques phonétiques 
de la syllabe. Il rappelle la position des principaux linguistes, entre 
autres Rousselot, Sievers et Saussure, et signale quelques facteurs dont 
l’explication est insuffisante. Il cite des exemples empruntés l'anglais, 
au francais et a l’allemand, qui doivent permettre d’élaborer une théorie 
constructive a partir de marques phonétiques repérables. 


f Le R. P. Ernest Richer, s.j. (Montréal) n’a pu présenter sa Cri- 
tique de la glossématique, parce qu’il travaille actuellement a Copen- 
hague pour compléter la deuxiéme partie de son travail sur la glossé- 
matique. A sa place, M. Jean-Paul Vinay a donné rapidement les gran- 
des lignes du probléme et a remis aux congressistes un exemplaire de la 
premiére partie de l'étude du R. P. Richer: La glossématique ou le 


1 Cette réunion de la Section IX est la Sen: pour un compte rendu de celle 
de Québec (1957), voir RACL 4.1 (1958( : 45-46 
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triomphe de la forme linguistique, série II, No 5 (1958) des Publications 
de la section de linguistique, philologie et phonétique expérimentale 
(Université de Montréal). - 


f{ M. Gaston Dulong (Laval) traite du sort de La consonne [r] a 
Havre-auxMaisons, fles de la Madeleine. En position intervocalique le 
{r] ne se prononce pas: disparu, barré, Marie... se prononcent dis- 
» pa-u, ba-é, Ma-ie. Derriére consonne le [r] passe & Yod: craindre, 
branche, France ... passent a kyaindre, byanche, Fyance. S'’agit-il d’un 
phénoméne ancien ou récent ? S’il est ancien, on doit en trouver des 
traces dans les dialectes franQais. La yodisation du [1] derriére con- 
sonne est générale dans l’ouest de la France: bleu, clé se prononcent 
byeu, kyé. Mais l’Atlas de Gilliéron ne mentionne pas ce phénoméne 
pour le [r]. Pour cette raison, M. Dulong est d’avis que le trait est 
canadien. 


{ La communication de l’abbé René Charbonneau sur la Diphton- 
gaison des voyelles nasales en canadien francais est présentée par M. 
Jean-Paul Vinay. I] analyse quelques tracés kymographiques a l'aide 
de photos et de dessins et discute la distribution phonologique des phé- 
noménes, 


f M. Roch Valin (Laval) analyse La Chronologie notionnelle pour 
étudier les relations entre la pensée et le temps. A la chronologie d’épo- 
que il oppose une autre chronologie qui exprime un rapport de succes- 
sion unissant mentalement la condition a la conséquence. De nombreux 
exemples empruntés au latin et au francais ont fait ressortir la logique 
de consécution qui commande la chronologie notionnelle. 


{ M. Jean-Paul Vinay (Montréal) parle de L’exploration du signi- 
fié. Une exploration simultanée d’un signifié francais, anglais et cana- 
dien francais met en évidence les possibilités de systématisation de la 
sémologie. Le conférencier distribue des feuilles mimiographiées qui 
permettent d’étudier en détail les aires sémantiques de bell-cloche. La 
comparaison prouve que l’aire sémantique de cloche est plus limitée 
que celle de bell en anglais; enfin le canadien frangais se révéle plus 
large que le francais et l'anglais. 


| M. Gilles-R. Lefebvre (Montréal) présente les résultats d’une en- 
quéte personnelle menée dans lile de Jersey, dans une communication 
intitulée : Les aires phonétiques 4a Jersey (iles anglo-normandes). II 
analyse la structure phonétique du dialecte francais des iles en voie de 
disparition imminente, aprés avoir subi l’influence prolongée du systéme 
anglais. L’examen révéle l’existence de deux blocs: l’ouest est conser- 
vateur; ses parlers ont un systéme phonétique aux voyelles relativement 
tendues avec une diphtongaison pauvre. L’aire anglicisée de l’est pos- 
séde un systéme phonétique riche en voyelles relachées et en diphton- 
gues du type anglais, 


Chaque communication était suivie d’une discussion animée et in- 
téressante. I] est regrettable que l’horaire surchargé oblige le président 
& couper court & ces échanges de vue. L’intérét des communications, le: 
nombre de ceux qui y assistaient et l’atmosphére sympathique de la 
réunion devraient assurer 4 la section de linguistique une place perma- 
nente dans les congrés de l’ ACFAS. 


LINGUISTICA CANADIANA 


A LINGUISTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1958 & SUPPLEMENT 
FOR PREVIOUS YEARS 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE LINGUISTIQUE POUR L’ANNEE 1958 
ET COMPLEMENT DES ANNEES PRECEDENTES' 


J. B. Rupnyckys & J.-P. VINAy 


I. — GENERAL WRITINGS /| GENERALITES 


Avis, Walter S., “Words : How to Know Them, by M. M. Mathews”, JCLA 
III. 2 (1957) : 84. 


re , “Linguistics across Cultures: Applied Linguistics for Language 
Teachers by Robert Lado”, RACL ill. 2 (1957) : 85-87. 


anaee te , “Linguistics in Canada”, Encyclopedia Canadiana, Ottawa, 1958 : 
VI-145. 


CBGN, Canadian Board on Geographical Names : Gazetteer of Canada. (1). 
Alberta. Ottawa, 1958. 96 p.; (2). Saskatchewan. Ottawa, 1957. 92 p. 


Cowan, George, “The Canadian Summer Institute of linguistics’, JCLA 
III. 2 (1957) : 59-65. 


McDavip, Raven I., “Logic and Language by B. F. Huppé & Jack Kamin- 
sky”, JOLA III. 1 (1957) : 27-28. 


McDavip. Raven I., “Language as Choice and Chance, by G. Herdan”, 
JCLA III. 1 (1957) : 28-29. 


Mackey, William F., “The Oslo Congress: a Critical Report”, JCLA III. 
2 (1957) : 90-91. 

MUELLER, Hugo, “Length as a Phoneme in the German Vowel System”, 
JCLA 4. 1 (1958) : 35-37, 


Pop, S. & R., “Premier répertoire des Instituts et Sociétés de linguistique 
du monde: Canada (pp. 77-83)”, C.J. P.L., Publications de la Commis- 
sion d’enquéte linguistique, VIII. Louvain, 1858. 


Ricuer, R. P. Ernest, s.j., La Glossématique ou le Triomphe de la forme 
linguistique. Montréal, Publications de la Section de Linguistique, Sé- 
rie II, No 5 (1958). 


RupnyrckyjJ, J. B., “The Seventh Congress of IFMLL in Heidelberg”, JCLA 
III. 2 (1957) : 92. 


el gucaiee , “At the Linguistic Congress in Oslo”, Winnipeg Free Press, 
October 14, 1958. 


1 JCLA/RACL I.2 (1955) : 19-22; I1.2 (1956) : 78-83; III 
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ere ee , “Bibliographia onomastica : Canada”, Onoma, Louvain, 7 (1856- 

25. 

Be ren , “Canadianization of Slavic Names as a Linguistic Problem”, SI. 
30 (1957) : 39. 


ésee ace , “Anthroponymic Changes in Canada and the USA”, Acts, VIth 
International Congress of Onomastic Sciences, Munich (1958): 100. 


, Antroponimia y toponimia en la versién ucraniana de Don Juan, 
Salamanca, 1958. 8 p. 


, “Classification of Canadian Place-Names’, Onomastica XV : 7-11. 


, “Toponymic Neologisms in Canada’, Onomastica XV : 12-16. 


THEALL, D. F., “Modern Linguistics by Simeon Potter’, JCLA 4.1 (1958) : 
42-44. 


VALIN, Roch, “La linguistique au Congrés de !ACFAS”, RACL 4.1 (1958) : 
45-46. 


Vinay, J.-P., “Compte rendu de Proceedings of the Seventh International 
Congress of Linguists (London)”, RACL III.1 (1957) : 29-30. 


“Misceldénea Homenaje a André Martinet, I “Estructuralismo e 
Historia’, RACL 4.1 (1958) : 39-42. 


sim Siecg wie , “Compte rendu de H. Pilch, Le Bilinguisme au Pays de Galles”, 
RACL 3.2 (1957) : 88-89. 


, “Interprétation de l’interprétation”, Jd7 III.1 (1858) : 3-6, 


jeeps , “Nos revues spécialisées: 5. L’Interpréte”, JdT III.1 (1958): 
, “Contribution la bibliographie de la traduction; I: Bibliogra- 
phie de l’interprétation”, Jd7’ III. 1 (1958) : 42-45. 


, “Le vocabulaire maritime”, Jd7T III.2 (1958) : 95-97. 


, “Comment traduire stress ?”, JdT III. 2 (1958) : 97. 


, “Terminologie des lettres officielles”, Jd7T III.2 (1958) : 100-101. 


vinay, J.-P. & J. DaRBELNET, Manuel de Stylistique comparée du francais 
et de Vanglais. Méthode de traduction. Paris, Didier & Montréal, Beau- 

chemin, 1958. 331 p. 

Université de Montréal : Théses en linguistique. 

—pDES Marcuals, Gilles, Etude expérimentale des phonémes du francais. 
Montréal, Thése de M. A. Linguistique, 1958. 380 p. dactylographié, 
illustré, 

— CoupaL-Dorion, Lysanne, Prolégoménes @ la stylistique externe de 
Vespagnol. Montréal. Thése de M. A. Linguistique, 1958. 139 p. dacty- 
lographié. 

— GaGcnk, Raymond, cf. Langues amérindiennes, page 109. 


—-HAMILTON, Donald, cf. Canadian English, page 107. 


— PAINCHAUD, Louis, Etude statistique et stylistique des titres en fran- 
cais moderne, daprés un numéro du journal L’INFORMATION. 
Montréal. Thése de M. A, Linguistique, 1958. 140 p. dactylographié. 


* 


II. — CANADIAN FRENCH / CANADIEN FRAN(GAIS 


J.-P. Vinay & G. DULONG 


CHARBONNEAU, Abbé René, “La spirantisation du /7/, Ile partie”, RACL, 
ITI. 2 (1957) : 71-77. 


DuLonc, Gaston, “La langue parlée a l’Anse-a-la-Barbe (Gascons-Ouest, 
comté de Bonaventure)”, Appendice IV du volume de Marcel Rioux, 
Belle-Anse. Ottawa, Ministére du Nord canadien et des Ressources na- 
tionales, Bulletin No 188 (1957) : 85-121. 


, “Cage et Cageux”, RACL, III. 2 (1957) : 56-58. 


LAURENCE, Jean-Marie, Grammaire francaise. Grammaire raisonnée et code 
grammatical. Montréal, Centre de Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 1957. 
568 p. [Table analytique 535-567]. 


Mercier, Abbé Jean, “La toponymie du Québec”, Le Devoir, 28, 29 & 30 
sept. 1958. 


SPRAGUE DE CAMP, L., “Canadian French (Canuck)”, Spécimen publié dans 
Le Maitre phonétique, III. 65 (1939) : 10. 


Vinay, J.-P., “Note sur le caractére cyclique de certains faits d’évolution”, 
in Miscelanea Homenaje a André Martinet, II (1958) : 217-220. 


Ae ], Essais de philologie franco-américaine, sous la direction de Gé- 
rard-J. Brault. Collége de l’Assompticn, Worcester, Mass., 1958. [Texte 
polycopié et non paginé, IV-125 p.] 


* 
III..—.CANADIAN ENGLISH /| ANGLO-CANADIEN 


WALTER S. AVIS 


ALEXANDER, Henry, “Is there a Canadian Language ?”, CBC Times, 27 Feb., 
1955 : 2-3. 


Avis, Walter S., “Canadian English Merits a Dictionary”, Culture, XVIII 
(Sept., 1957) : 245-6. 


Cen ees , “Linguistica Canadiana (Canadian English),” JCLA, 3.2 (Oct., 
1957) : 97. 


Grecec, R. J., “Neutralisation and Fusion of Vocalic Phonemes in Canadian 
English (Vancouver),” JCLA, 3.2 (Oct., 1857) : 78-83. 


HAMILTON, Donald, The English Spoken in Montreal: A Pilot Study, un- 
published M. A. Thesis, University of Montreal, 1958. 


Joos, Martin, “A Phonological Dilemma in Canadian English,” Language, 
18.2 (1942) : 141-4. 


Lovett, C. J., “A Sampling of Materials for a Dictionary of Canadian En- 
glish on Historical Principles,” JOLLA, 4.1 (Spring, 1958) : 7-33. 


Massey, B. W. A., “Canadian Fish Names in the OED and DAE,” Notes 
and Queries, excix, 494-7, 522-5; cc, 453-4; cci, 125-9; ccii, 173-7, 203-8. 


Prikgstiy, F. E. L., “English Language in Canada,” Encyclopedia Canadiana, 
Vol. 4: 8-11. 


Rosrnson, R. H., “Manual of American English Pronunciation, by Clifford 
H. Prator, Jr.,” JCLA 4.1 (1958)°: 38-39. 
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ScarGitt, M. H., “Canadians Speak Canadian,” Saturday Night, 8 Dec., 
1956 : 16-8. 


Seana , “The Sources of Canadian English,” Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, LVI. 4 (Oct., 1957) : 610-14, 


Scorr, N. C., “Canadian caught and cot,’ Le Maitre phonétique, III. 66 
(avril-juin, 1939) : 22. 


Story, G. M., “Newfoundland English,” Encyclopedia Canadiana, Vol. 7: 
321-2. 


Peet re , “Research in the Language and Place-Names of Newfoundland,” 
JCLA, 3.2 (Oct., 1957) : 47-55. 


Witson, H. Rex, The Dialect of Lunenburg County, Nova Scotia, Ph.D. 
Diss. (microfilm), University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1958. 


* 


Iv. — SLAVIC / LANGUES SLAVES 
J. B. RupNyckyJ 
Bina, C., “A New Contribution to Slavic Lexicography,” CSP 2 (1957): 
126-132. 


FRANKO, I., “Contributions to Onomastics’ — Jubilee Edition, Onomastica 
14, UVAN, Winnipeg, 1847. 80 p. 


Hamp, E. P., “Russian /j/", JOLA 4 (1957) : 34. 


Hrycak, J., “Vplyv cerkvy j relihiji na ukrajinsku movu” [OCS Influences 
in Ukrainian]. Yorkton, 1957. 4p. 


ILaRION, Metropolitan, “Istorija ukrajinskoho pravopysu” [History of Ukrai- 
nian Spelling], VK 4: 19-20; 7: 16-19. 


speekAee , ““Khrestyty a ne khrystyty” [On forms for “to baptize” in Ukrai- 
nian], VK 9: 11-14, 


oeessens , “Naga literaturna mova” [On Literary Ukrainian], VK 8: 6-12. 


ehhwars , “Svjati slova pysgemo z velykoji bukvy” [On the Spelling of Holy 
Words], VK 10 & 11: 1-4. 


Kuyzngak, A., “Ljubimo, ganujmo ridnu movu” [On Purity of Ukrainian], 
Novi Dni, Toronto, 101 (1958) : 14-19. 


KIRCKOONNELL, W., “The Place of Slavic Studies in Canada’, Sl. 31 (1958), 
16 p. 


Kovativ, P., “Participial Adjectives in the Slavic Languages”, SI. 29 (1957). 
41 p. 


LuckyJ,, & RupnyckyJ, J. B., A Modern Ukrainian Grammar. UVAN, Win- 
nipeg, 1958. 186 p. 


Parry, A., “Moscow's Drive for a Common Tongue with Asia’, Queen’s 
Quaterly 65 : 64-75. 


Pop, Sever, “Jaroslav Bohdan Rudnyckyj: Notice biographique et biblio- 


graphique”, Centre international de Dialectologie : Biographies & Con- 
férences, No 13. Louvain, 1958. 29 p. 
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RupnyckyJ, J. B., “Canadian Place Names of Ukrainian Origin”, Third 
Edition. Onomastica 2, UVAN, Winnipeg 1957. 98 p. 


KeverEee » “Slavica Canadiana A. D. 1956”, Sl. 30 (1957). 46 p. 


Rieneae’ , “Studies in Onomastics, II: Toponymy”, Onomastica 15, UVAN, 
Winnipeg 1958. 64 p. 


Se ates , “Mova ukrajinciv Kanady” [The Language of Ukrainian Cana- 
dians], Novyj Shlakh, Winnipeg (1958), No 45. 


, & Soxutsky, D., “Ukrainica Canadiana 1956”, UVAN, Winnipeg, 
1957. 26 p. 


SAMILOV, M., “The Witnessed Past in Serbo-Croatian”, CSP 2 (1957) : 98-105. 


SaLys, A., FELEJEWSKI, Z. & RupNyckyJ, J. B., “East European Languages 
and Literatures”, [in: Annual Bibliography for 1957], PMLA 73.2 
(1958) : 344-364. 


Suaw, J. T., “The American Bibliography of Slavic and East European 
Studies for 1957”, Indiana University Publications No 10. Bloomington, 
1958. 103 p. 


SKoK, P., ‘Sur quelques noms de lieu d'origine ukrainienne en Roumanie”, 
Onomastica 13, UVAN, Winnipeg 1957. 16 p. 


SOKULSKY, D., “25-littja naukovoji dijalnosty Prof. Rudnyckoho” [25 years 
of the scholarly activity of Prof. J. B. Rudnyckyj], Canadian Farmer, 
Winnipeg (1958) 37: 4. 


GREGOROVICH, Alex., The Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in Kieu: A List of 
Dictionaries 1918-1933. With an introduction by Prof. R.. Smal-Stocki. 
Toronto, 1957. 12 p. 


Vinay, J.-P., “Les taches de la linguistique slave’, ESEE II.4 (1957): 
232-237. 


* 


V. — AMERINDIAN LANGUAGES | LANGUES AMERINDIENNES 


GILLES-R. LEFEBVRE 


GaaGnh, Raymond, A Phonemic Analysis of an Eastern Hudson Bay Eskimo 
Dialect. Université de Montréal, Thése de M. A., 19558. 200 p. ill. 


LEFEBVRE, Gilles-R., Canadian Eskimo Orthography. Department of North- 
ern Affairs & National Resources, 1958. 130 p. Map & Bibliography. 
(Photostated). 


Lonaacre, Robert, “Quality and Quantity in Cree Vowels’, JCLA III. 2 
(1957) : 66-70. 


‘Tracer, George L. & Fe.icia E. Harben, North American Indian Lan- 
guages: Classification & Maps. Studies in Linguistics, Occasional 
Papers No 5. University of Buffalo, Dept. of Anthropology & Lin- 
guistics, 1958. 35 p. 


* 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE CANADIAN LINGUISTIC ASSOCIATION 
REVUE DE L’ASSOCIATION CANADIENNE DE LINGUISTIQUE 


SYMBOLES PHONETIQUES / PHONETIC SYMBOLS 
# 1 — Benedictine Book, 10-292 — solid. 


p 
@& 
ee 
ex 
} 
10—6 6 
11—é @ 
12—A4 4 
13 —é é 
14—a 
15—a1 1 
16—yy 
17—<a a 
18—11 
§ 
20—y 
21—z z 
22—e 
23 —'o 
24—0 6 
26—6 6 


27—aA A 
28—»d 9 
29—aa 
30—vu vu 
31—B B 
32—pb 
33—a a 
35—6 6 
36—iu ii 
37 —H H 
3.9 
39 —i 
40—i* 
41— oa 
42 —o: a: 
43—i i 
44—1u 
45—6 6 
46—a4 4 
47 fi fi 
48 —a: 
49—€é é 
50 —i i 
51—[] [] 
52—/// 


| | 
54—|I |l 
55—() () 
56—«» «>» 
57 —§ § 
58—it 
59—3 5 
61—, 
62 — 
63—* * * 
64—~~” 
66—m m 
67 —n n 
68—r rf 
69—m 
5 
71—+? 
72—K 
73—f f 
74—y 
75—AfAi fi 
76—s 
77—y ¥ 
78—ii 
79—3 3 
80 —i i 


Style Sheet 1, 15-4-58. 


F d’imp 


{] This list supersedes that published in JCLA 4.1 (1958) p. 5 
{| Cette liste remplace celle publiée dans RACL 4.1 (1958) p. 5 
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DICTIONARY OF CANADIAN ENGLISH 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES 


Readers for the Dictionary are 
urgently needed now. If you wish to 
give your services, write to me at the 
University of Alberta. Instructions, 
standardized citation slips and biblio- 


graphy slips will then be sent to you. 


M. H. Scargill, 

Department of English, 
University of Alberta, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada 
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